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BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF  THE  LATE 

NOEL  DESENFANS,  ESQ. 


The  observation  in  Gray’s  beautif  ul  Elegy, 
a work  familiar  to  every  poetic  mind,  res- 
pecting the  obscurity  of  persons,  who,  if 
born  under  happier  auspices,  might  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  world,  is 
in  some  degree  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  our  present  notice ; for  though  he  did 
not  pass  through  life  in  so  humble  a con- 
dition as  the  supposed  ‘ Village  Hampden/ 
and  ‘ mute  inglorious  Milton/  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  much  known  and  res- 
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pected,  yet  his  circle  of  action  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  display  the  extent  of 
those  powers  with  which  nature  had  gifted 
him,  and  which  his  own  assiduity  had 
improved,  by  all  the  aids  that  learning 
and  reflection  could  afford. 

Noel  Desenfans,  Esq.  was  born  in  the 
year  1745,  at  Douay,  in  Flanders.  After 
he  had  obtained  all  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation which  could  be  derived  from  the 
college  of  his  native  place,  and  received 
those  prizes  which  are  awarded  to  students 
of  pre-eminent  talents  and  acquisitions  ; he 
was  removed  to  the  University  at  Paris, 
where  he  also  distinguished  himself so  much 
as  to  acquire  similiar  honours,  and  where 
the  general  propriety  of  his  conduct  and 
character  excited  a confident  expectation 
that  he  would  become  an  ornament  of  so- 
ciety, in  morals  as  well  as  genius.  This 
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expectation  was  realized  by  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  career,  through  every  situation, 
in  which  his  talents  and  his  influence  found 
room  for  exertion. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Desenfans 
wrote  a work  intitled,  L* Eleve  de  la  Na- 
ture, in  two  volumes,  which  was  translated 
into  English,  and  was  favourably  received 
in  this  country  ; but  the  original  was  so 
much  admired  on  the  Continent,  that  it 
received  high  praise  from  scholars,  philo- 
sophers, and  all  who  were  eminent  for  lite- 
rary taste.  Among  other  gratifying  marks 
of  distinction,  it  procured  for  him  an  in- 
troduction to  the  celebrated  Jean  Jaques 
Rousseau,  who  then  resided  with  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  in  the  Temple,  at  Paris. 
Being  introduced  to  this  extraordinary 
character  as  the  author  of  V Eleve  de  la 
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Nature , at  a supper  given  by  the  prince  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  Rousseau  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Desenfans  in  the  following 
manner:  “ You  are  a young  man  who  may 
expect  to  be  of  service  to  the  world  in  the 
career  upon  which  you  are  entering  ; but 
I know  mankind  So  well,  that  if  I had  the 
Truth  in  my  hand,  I would  not  open  it 
to  give  it  them/* 

Mr.  Desenfans  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  other  literary  productions  on  various 
subjects,  and  particularly  in  a dramatic 
piece,  intitled,  u La  Fete  de  Coulange 
founded  upon  Marmontel’s  tale  of  Lau- 
rette . This  piece  was  performed  with 
great  success,  and  represented  before  the 
late  Stadholder  at  the  Hague,  with  great 
applause. 
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In  a few  years  after,  Mr.  Desenfans  came 
to  this  country,  and  soon  made  himself 
know  to  men  of  letters  by  a tract  on  educa- 
tion, intitled,  Sulmiste  et  Sergit,  and  ano- 
ther work  in  two  volumes,  under  the  name 
of  Les  Deux  Mermites.  Both  of  these 
works  evince  considerable  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  abound  with  admira- 
ble rules  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
and  improvement  of  the  heart.  The 
work,  however,  which  principally  contri- 
buted to  introduce  Mr.  Desenfans  to  the 
learned  and  elegant  circles  of  this  country, 
was  a letter  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, vindicating  the  great  and  good 
F Enel-on,  in  answer  to  some  reflections  on 
his  character,  in  one  of  Lord  Chester- 
field’s letters  to  his  son.  This  vindication 
ol  the  amiable  and  enlightened  author  of 
Telemachus,  was  so  much  admired  in 
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France,  that  Monsieur  Thomas,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  at  Paris,  addressed  a letter  to 
Mr.  Desenfans,  by  order  of  the  general 
body,  testifying  their  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  able  defence  of  their  immortal  coun- 
tryman ; a gratitude  which  he  assured  Mr. 
Desenfans  was  felt  by  every  friend  of  learn- 
ing, virtue,  and  patriotism,  in  the  French 
nation,  if  not  in  all  Europe. 

Another  work  from  Mr.  Desenfans  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  because  it  shews  that 
when  he  became  a denizen  of  the  British 
dominions,  he  was  anxious  to  shew  a pa- 
triotic zeal  for  his  adopted  country.  The 
work  we  allude  to,  was  a plan  for  promo- 
ting the  arts  of  this  country,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a National  Gallery,  in- 
tended at  once  to  give  scope  to  rising  ta- 
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lents,  knd  to  record  the  merits  of  all,  who, 
by  naval  and  military  achievements,  had 
increased  the  glory,  and  supported  the 
honour  of  the  British  empire.  In  this 
tract  Mr.  Desenfans  displayed  a compre- 
hensive mind,  and  the  plan  was  so  well  de- 
vised and  digested,  that  its  accomplish- 
ment would  have  been  a national*honour, 
and  could  have  supported  itself  by  its  own 
probable  resources.  The  proposal  of  this 
plan  is  a satisfactory  answer  to  the  only 
charge  which  has  ever  been  brought  against 
Mr.  Desenfans,  implying  that  he  promoted 
a taste  for  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  to 
the  discouragement  of  living  artists.  But 
a still  more  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
urged  in  his  favour,  for  there  are  indispu- 
table documents  to  prove  that  he  expended 
not  less  than  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  in  purchasing  the  works  of  contem- 
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porary  merit.*  Besides,  it  is  well  known 
that  his  fine  collection  of  pictures  was  not 
open  only  to  rank  and  affluence,  but  to 
every  student  who  wished  to  improve  by 
meditating  on  the  best  productions  of 
former  times.  The  death  of  an  uncle,  who 
bequeathed  a considerable  part  of  his  pro- 
perty to  Mr.  Desenfans,  enabled  him  to 
add  considerably  to  this  collection,  which 
will  always  remain  a monument  of  his 
taste. 

When  the  Prince  Primate  of  Poland, 
brother  of  the  late  amiable  monarch  of 
that  country,  came  to  England,  Mr.  Des^ 


* Upon  one  occasion  Mr,  Desenfans  having  heard  that 
an  artist  had  painted  two  pictures  of  merit  on  historical 
subjects,  but  that  nobody  offered  to  purchase  them,  or- 
dered his  carriage,  went  to  the  artist,  and  immediately 
bought  the  works  in  question  at  the  price  proposed. 
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enfans  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced 
to  him,  and  the  impression  which  he  made 
upon  the  mind  of  that  prince,  produced 
an  intimacy  between  them  of  the  most 
friendly  nature.  The  prince  found  in  Mr 
Desenfans,  a man  of  profound  judgment, 
well  acquainted  with  the  true  interests  of 
states,  and  therefore  calculated  to  assist 
his  royal  brother.  At  his  desire  Mr,  Des- 
enfans was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of 
Consul  General  of  Poland,  by  a letter 
tendering  the  appointment  from  the  king 
himself.  The  .Earl  of  Shelburn,  then 
Lord  Lansdown,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  talents  and  character  of  Mr.  Des-? 
enfans,  some  time  after  observed  that  if 
he  had  been  appointed  Prime  Minister  of 
Poland,  instead  of  Consul  General,  the 
unfortunate  monarch  would  probably 
have  closed  his  days  in  happiness  upon  hi* 
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throne.  Such  an  observation  from  so 
shrewd  a politician,  and  one  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  mankind,  deserves  to  be 
remembered  for  the  honour  of  Mr.  Desen- 
fans. 

Mr.  Desenfans  was  honoured  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  illustrious  Stanislaus, 
and  two  letters  from  that  amiable  mo- 
narch, while  they  shew  his  benignant, 
generous,  and  pious  character,  are  too 
flattering  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Desenfans 
to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  The  original 
of  one  of  these  letters,  with  several  others, 
which  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Lord 
Whitworth,  upon  an  occasion  which 
shall  be  noticed  hereafter,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  original 
of  the  second  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Francis  Bourgeois,  who  received  the 
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honour  of  knighthood  from  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  before  the  cruel  policy  of 
neighbouring  states  deprived  him  of  his 
throne. 

LETTER  I. 

Versovie. 

Au  milieu  de  tant  d’afflictions  qui  m’en- 
tourent,  surtout  depuis  la  mort  de  mou 
frerele  Primat,  j’aipourtant  senti  la  dou- 
ceur de  quelque  consolation  en  voyant  la 
que  vous  prenez  a ma  perte  cruelle  d’  une 
maniere  si  affectueux,  elle  m’a  extreme- 
ment  touchee.  Je  vais  vous  en  remercier 
du  meilleur  de  mon  eceur,  et  vous  prie  de 
me  conserver  les  sentimens  favorables  que 
vous  avez  si  bien  manifestos  pour  raoi  a 
mon  frere,  pendant  et  depuis  son  sejour  en 
Angleterre.'  II  m’a  si  bien  appris  combien 
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vouset  votre  digne  ami  Sir  Francis  etes  des 
homines  vraiment  estimables,  que  je  desire 
beaucoup  de  vous  s<pavoir  toujours  touts 
deux  bien  disposes  pour  moi. 

Puissiez  vous  etre  toujours  plus  heureux  que 
Votre  tres-affectione, 
Stanislas  Auguste  Roy. 
A Monsieur  Noel  Desenfans , 
fyc.  Sfc.  fye. 

LETTER  II.  [Translation.] 

As  the  official  connection  which  sub- 
sisted between  you  and  me  seems  to  be  at 
end,  and  as  I have  no  hopes  of  ever  seeing 
you,  I think  it  my  interest  to  wish  you  a 
farewell ; and  this  truly  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  in  which  you  will  retain  your 
place  until  my  death ; and  I hope  we  shall 
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meet  where  righteous  souls  and  good  hearts, 
according  to  my  belief,  will  be  united  to- 
gether. 

All  etiquette  and  ceremonious  custom  is 
now  totally  interrupted  between  us,  at 
least  as  to  myself ; I shall  never  have  the 
trouble  of  observing  again  diplomatic  rules 
and  customs,  but  I shall  always  confess, 
that  I love  and  honour  your  king  and  your 
nation ! This  is  what  1 desire  you  to  tell 
them.  I wish  [also  that  you  may  always 
preserve  a remembrance  and  affection  to- 
wards your  friend. 

Since  I cannot  converse  with  you  in 
person,  my  portrait  may  now  and  then 
make  you  think  of 

Stanislaus  Augustus  Rex. 
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Before  this  benevolent  and  patriotic 
monarch  was  divested  of  his  crown,  he  had 
commissioned  Mr.  Desenfans,  whose  taste 
and  knowledge  in  painting  were  universal- 
ly admitted,  to  form  a collection  for  him 
of  the  works  of  the  best  masters.  The 
king  possessed  some  valuable  pictures, 
and  was  an  excellent  judge  of  painting,  to 
which  he  was  much  attached  ; but  his  chief 
view  in  giving  this  commission,  was  to 
promote  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Poland.  After,  however,  the  dismem- 
berment and  partition  of  his  kingdom,  by 
the  courts  of  Prussia  and  St.  Petersburgh, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  chance  that  he 
would  be  able  to  possess  the  collection 
which  he  wished  to  acquire  with  such  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  motives.  Mr.  Des- 
enfans, however,  had  proceeded  so  far  in 
assembling  rare  works  of  the  best  artists. 
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that,  notwithstanding  this  unexpected  and 
inauspicious  state  of  affairs  in  Poland,  he 
resolved  to  render  his  collection  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  Unfortunately  the  dread- 
ful revolution  in  France  afforded  him  a 
favourable  opportunity,  as  many  emigrant 
noblemen,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
the  year  1790,  contrived  to  bring  with 
them  many  highly  valuable  pictures,  and 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  converting 
those  treasures  of  art  into  a source  of  sub- 
sistence which  had  long  been  dear  to  them 
as  the  objects  of  laudable  pride,  and  the 
memorials  of  family  taste  and  former  mag- 
nificence. Mr.  Desenfans,  however,  was 
of  too  liberal  a nature  to  profit  by  misfor- 
tunes, and  therefore  purchased  according 
to  the  value  of  the  works,  not  according  to 
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the  situation  of  the  possessor.  And  here  it 
is  but  just  to  observe,  that  though  Mr. 
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Desenfans  was  distinguished  for  his  pure 
taste,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  pictures, 
he  thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  the 
judgment  of  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois, 
whose  genius  he  had  patronized  in  its  daw  n, 
whose  excellence  as  an  artist  has  amply 
justified  all  his  presaging  hopes,  and  whose 
persevering  and  cordial  friendship  he  has 
rewarded  by  a legacy  equally  appropriate 
and  munificent. 

When  by  the  death  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  situation  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  family  of  that  monarch,  Mr.  Desenfans 
found  that  the  collection  of  pictures  w hich 
he  had  assembled  with  great  expence,  was 
left  upon  his  hands,  he  made  application 
to  the  court  of  Russia,  through  the  medium 
of  Lord  Whitworth,  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  th«A  court ; naturally  conceiving 
that  the  prince,  who  possessed  so  great 
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a part  of  Poland,  would  feel  himself  bound 
to  discharge  the  obligations  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  For  this  purpose  all  the  neces- 
sary documents  were  sent  to  his  lordship, 
but  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  change 
which  took  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  towards  this  country,  it 
Was  thought  expedient  to  commit  to  the 
flames  the  official  papers  of  the  British  am- 
bassador, lest  they  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  government ; and  the 
documents  sent  by  Mr.  Desenfans,  among 
which  was  the  King  of  Poland’s  letter  be- 
fore mentioned,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Desenfans  married  Miss  Morris, 
sister  of  Sir  John  Morris,  Bart,  of  Clase- 
mont,  Glamorganshire,  of  whom  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  her  mind  and  heart 
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fully  entitled  her  to  such  a husband,  and 
who  too  well  proves  her  sense  of  his  worth, 
by  inconsolable  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  ex- 
cellent a man. 

Mr.  Desenfans  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born  a poet,  and  nothing  but  his  enthusi- 
astic attachment  to  the  art  of  Painting 
could  have  prevented  him  from  being  one 
of  the  most  ardent  and  persevering  votaries 
of  the  sister  Muse.  He  sometimes,  how- 
ever, paid  homage  to  her  shrine,  and  his 
poetical  effusions  were  always  marked  by 
an  easy  playful  spirit,  a pure  and  elegant 
gallantry,  or  a sacred  regard  to  the  awful 
duties  of  religion  and  virtue. 

He  has  not  only  left  a splendid  memo- 
rial of  his  taste  for  the  arts  in  the  exquisite 
collection  of  pictures  which  he  bequeath- 
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ed  to  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois  ; but  in 
a descriptive  catalogue  of  those  which  he 
purchased  for  the  King  of  Poland  ; a work 
that  abounds  with  proofs  of  his  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, and  which  is  diversified  and  enliven- 
ed by  anecdotes  that  develope  and  exem- 
plify their  respective  talents  and  character. 

As  a private  individual,  no  praise  can 
be  too  high  for  Mr.  Desenfans.  No  man 
was  more  alive  to  the  interests  of  friendship 
and  humanity.  At  any  period  when  in- 
disposition would  have  rendered  him  not 
only  indifferent  to  all  considerations  mere- 
ly relative  to  himself,  but  averse  to  all 
exertion  on  such  an  account  if  he  saw  any 
opportunity  of  serving  a friend,  of  pa- 
tronizing talents,  or  of  assisting  distress, 
it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  in  the  words 
c 2 
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of  our  great  dramatic  bard,  that  on  these 
occasions  the  cares  of  infirmity  fell  from 
him,  “like  dew-drops  from  a lion’s  mane,’* 
and  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
a glow  of  benevolence  that  operated  with 
all  the  vigour  of  health,  and  all  the  spirit 
of  youth,  till  he  had  fully  accomplished 
his  object* 

Mr,  Desenfans  was  of  the  middle  size, 
with  a well  proportioned  form.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular,  and  strongly  expres- 
sive of  benevolence  and  penetration.  There 
was  a spirit  and  vivacity  in  his  eyes  that 
strikingly  resembled  those  of  Mr.  Garrick. 
His  manners  were  courteous,  affable,  and 
attractive,  the  natural  effect  of  the  urba- 
nity of  his  disposition.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  his  table  was  maiked 
by  liberal  and  elegant  hospitality,  and 
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that  his  house  was  the  resort  of  genius^ 
taste,  and  knowledge.  He  proved  his  at- 
tachment to  this  country  by  remaining  in 
it  when  Monsieur  de  Calonne,  who  had 
been  his  fellow  student  at  Douay,  and 
with  whom  he  maintained  a friendship 
through  life,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
France,  and  consequently  could  have  given 
Mr.  Desenfans,  whose  abilities  he  well 
knew,  a situation  calculated  to  draw  them 
forth  for  his  own  advantage,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  French  nation. 

The  numerous  friends  of  this  meritorious 
individual,  and  we  may  add,  society, 
were  deprived  of  him  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1807.  His  remains  are  deposited  in  a pri- 
vate chapel,  erected  for  that  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  an  appropriate  and  elegant  de- 
sign by  Mr.  Soane,  in  the  garden  of  the 
c 3 
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house  where  he  resided  in  Portland  Road, 
and  where  a place  is  reserved  for  his  ami- 
able relict,  and  also  for  Sir  Francis  Bour- 
geois, who  cherishes  the  memory  of  so 
valuable  a friend  with  filial  veneration. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  conclude 
with  the  following  lines : — 

EPITAPH 

ON  THE  LATE 

NOEL  DESEN  FANS,  ESQ. 

When  wealth  and  grandeur  meet  the  common  doom, 
The  pliant  Arts  adorn  the  stately  tomb. 

Plant  round  the  place  the  cypress  and  the  bay, 

And  Fancy  adds  the  tributary  lay. 

Design’d  to  bid  the  rotive  stone  declare 
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The  knowledge,  wisdom,  virtue,  buried  there. 
Hence  generous  Desenfans,  thy  friends  can  pay, 

A ready  homage  to  thy  honour’d  clay : 

’Tis  only  by  transferring  fiction’s  strains. 

To  mark  the  sepulchre  of  thy  remains; 

And  all  who  know  thy  merits,  will  agree. 

The  flattery’s  changed  to  truth,  applied  to  thee. 

T. 
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A Plan , preceded  by  a short  Review  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  to  preserve  among  us,  and 
transmit  to  Posterity,  the  Portraits  of 
the  most  distinguished  Characters  of 
En  gland , Scotland , and  Ireland,  since 

his  Majesty* s Accession  to  the  Throne - 
Also , to  give  Encouragement  to  British 

Artists,  and  to  enrich  and  adorn  Lon - 
don  with  some  Galleries  of  Pictures , 
Statues,  Antiques,  Medals,  and  other 
valuable  Curiosities , without  any  Ex- 
pence to  Government. 


Notwithstanding  I have  lived  near 
thirty  years  in  this  country,  whose  govern- 
ment has  been  pleased  to  incorporate  me 
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with  the  natives  in  all  their  rights  and 
privileges,  I yet  hardly  dare  venture  p ub- 
lishing  the  least  pamphlet  in  English; 
but  as  elegance  is  not  essential  to  offer  a 
plan,  I shall  be  satisfied  if  I am  understood. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  only  a few  days 
since,  on  being  informed  that  monuments 
are  about  to  be  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral, to  the  memory  of  Major-General 
Dundas,  Captain  Faulkner,  and  Captain 
Rundle  Burgess ; and  in  Westminster-* 
Abbey,  to  that  of  Captains  Harvey,  Hutt, 

' and  Montague. 

I felt  a secret  pleasure  on  reflecting, 
that  those  brave  officers,  who  fell  in  de- 
fence of  their  king  and  country,  will  live 
in  marble,  and  serve  as  memorials  of  pa- 
triotism, loyalty,  and  heroism. 
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Gratitude  has  ever  been  the  character- 
istic of  Great  Britain  ; in  no  country  are 
merit  and  services  rewarded  with  more 
zeal  and  promptitude;  the  common  men 
are,  equally  with  their  commanders,  the 
objects  of  her  solicitude ; and  when  their 
wounds  or  advanced  years  call  them  to 
retirement,  she  provides  them  an  asylum, 
where  they  are  supplied  with  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  : but  if  any  one  should  fall  an 
honourable  victim  to  his'courage,  his  wife 
and  children  are  immediately  provided  for 
by  some  of  those  laudable  subscriptions 
that  are  invariably  raised  after  an  action. 
Besides,  the  tribute  of  a monument  erected 
in  remembrance  of  an  officer,  is  alike 
sacred  to  all  the  valiant  men  who  fought 
and  fell  with  him. 


My  gratification  would  have  been  as 
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great  as  sincere,  in  beholding  the  likenesses 
of  those  commanders ; and  1 cannot  but 
heartily  regret  the  want  of  a public  gal- 
lery appropriated  to  the  portraits  of  our 
distinguished  characters:  Europe  does 

not  present  such  a one ; it  is  reserved  for 
Great  Britain,  ever  eager  to  exalt  merit 
to  set  other  nations  the  example  of  an 
establishment,  which  cannot  fail  proving 
a stimulus  to  emulation  in  every  class. 

Should  not  the  portraits  of  a Wolfe,  a 
Heath  field,  a Howard,  a Cornwallis,  a 
Chatham,  a Mansfield,  a Howe,  a St.  Vin- 
cent, a Rodney,  a Duncan,  a Nelson,  a 
Warren,  and  other  great  men,  who  have  so 
largely  contributed  to  illustrate  this  reign, 
be  assembled,  in  order  to  afford  us  the 
daily  enjoyment  of  them,  and  be  trans- 
mitted collectively  to  posterity  ? 


Their  respective  families  regard  them 
now  with  veneration  ; yet  they  will,  per- 
haps, fall  a sacrifice  to  the  cravings  or  ne- 
cessities of  avaricious  or  profligate  descen- 
dants ; and  those  portraits  which  should  be 
guarded  with  a jealous  care,  and  excite 
public  admiration,  may  be  fated  to  moul- 
der into  dust  at  the  door  of  a broker’s 
shop. 

Another  motive,  no  less  powerful,  makes. 

me  desirous  that  such  a plan  should  be 
adopted  : I see  with  amazement  and  plea- 
sure, the  rapid  progress  which  the  Fine 
Arts  have  been  making  in  Great  Britain 
for  some  years  past ; and  while  1 regret  that 
men  of  abilities  should  suffer  for  want  of 
encouragement,  I suffer  myself,  that  those 
abilities  should  degenerate  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, which,  if  they  remain  inactive, 
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must  inevitably  be  the  case  ; tor  the  Fine 
Arts,  when  deprived  of  practice,  are  on  the 
eve  of  a lethargy. 

Three  centuries  have  not  yet  elapsed 
since  painting  has  been  known  and  culti- 
vated here ; but,  perhaps,  from  time  imme- 
morial, architecture  and  sculpture  have 
been  so  in  this  country  ; which  however, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  architects,  pro- 
duced no  eminent  artists  till  th  e Royal  Aca- 
demy was  instituted:  the  best  works,  there- 
fore, that  have  been  done  here  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  previous  to  that  fortunate 
epoch,  were  executed  by  foreigners.  Henry 
the  Eighth,  though  in  so  many  respects  a 
perfectcontrast  to  our  present  sovereign,  was, 
however,  like  him,  a lover  and  patron  of 
painting,  for  he  long  employed  Hans  Hol- 
bein,who  became  celebrated  in  his  service. 
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The  next  English  monarch  who  displayed 
real  taste,  was  Charles  the  First,  who,  be- 
sides being  endowed  with  a good  natural 
capacity,  travelled  through  France  and 
Spain,  where  he  saw  the  performances  of 
the  greatest  masters.  At  Madrid  he  was 
presented  with  some  excellent  pictures, 
which,  when  he  returned  home,  contribur 
ted  to  keep  up  and  improve  that  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  in  foreign  countries. 

From  that  period,  taste  rapidly  spread 
through  the  nation,  and  in  a short  time  our 
nobility  vied  with  each  other  in  forming 
collections,  whilst  Charles  was  daily  in- 
creasing his  own,  not  only  with  the  best 
works  he  could  procure  from  abroad,  but 
also  with  those  of  Reubens,  Yandyck,  and 
other  artists,  who  were  employed  for  him  in 
his  palace  of  Whitehall. 
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But  as  soon  as  Providence  permitted  li- 
centiousness and  superstition  to  triumph 
over  that  ill-fated  prince,  his  loss,  on  a sud- 
den paralysed  taste,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  as 
in  a total  eclipse,  were  plunged  into  dark- 
ness ; the  king's  pictures  were  sold,  and 
scattered  on  the  Continent : and  the  un- 
fortunate artist,  deprived  of  his  royal  pa- 
tron, banished  all  hope,  and  dropped  the 
pencil.  This  was  the  first  cheek  painting 
experienced  in  England. 

In  reading  the  history  of  Painters,  I have 
remarked,  that  they  generally  excel  in  pro- 
portion to  the  patronage  they  receive  from 
sovereigns.  Less  ambitious  of  wealth  than 
honours,  an  artist  looks  up  to  a monarch  as 
the  fountain-head  of  his  wishes,  and  a wise 
prince,  who  has  at  heart  the  good  of  his 
country,  and  knows  how  to  form  great 
men,  never  denies  a smile  to  rising  merit. 
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The  Royal  Academy  of  London,  though 
of  no  earlier  date  than  the  year  1768,  has 
acquired  celebrity  throughout  all  Europe. 

1 T V ' , 

Such  is  the  emulation  in  this  seminary,  and 
with  so  much  avidity  do  the  numerous  can- 
didates struggle  for  any  vacancy  that  hap- 
pens, that  1 have  frequently  doubted,  how- 
ever honourable  it  may  be  to  have  a seat  in, 
the  House  of  Commons,  whether  the  difib 
culty  is  not  as  great  to  obtain  one  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  This  emulation  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  excited  by  the  uniform  and 
constant  patronage  the  King  has  conferred 
on  the  institution  ; its  annual  exhibition  is 
honoured  by  a visit  from  their  Majesties, 
after  which  it  is  the  resort  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  of  foreigners,  and  all  men  of 
taste. 
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Every  artist,  whether  he  his  a member  of 
the  academy  or  not,  has  the  privilege  of 
sending  his  performances  to  the  exhibition, 
where  the  certainty  of  their  being  viewed 
by  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  judgment 
stimulates  his  utmost  exertion  ; and  I have 
no  doubt  but  this  has,  in  no  small  degree, 
contributed  to  the  fame  our  artists  now 

enjoy. 

I perfectly  remember  the  exhibitions 
made  soon  after  the  Royal  Academy  was 
founded,  and  candour  compels  me  to  say, 
I never  saw  worse  productions  than  those 
they  were  composed  of,  particularly  in 
painting.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  its  rules 
and  principles  had  been  totally  unknown 
to  most  of  the  exhibitors,  who  had  not 
the  least  notion  of  drawing,  transparency a 
colouring,  or  expression.  There  were. 


however,  scattered  among  those  paintings, 
as  a few  diamonds  in  a necklace  of  false 
stones,  the  works  of  a very  limited  num- 
ber of  artists,  some  of  whom  had  studied 
in  Italy ; they  prevented  the  rooms  from 
being  deserted ; though,  perhaps,  the 
King’s  patronage  was  their  best  support : 
for,  his  Majesty’s  wish  that  the  Fine  Arts 
should  be  encouraged,  having  been  de- 
clared, his  example  and  indulgence  were 
seconded  by  the  public. 

I call  on  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
primitive  exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  to 
attest  the  astonishing  progress  it  has  made 
since  that  period.  If  private  enemies,  or 
the  superficial  connoisseur  of  this  country, 
will  dispute  it,  I apply  to  foreigners,  who 
have  rendered  British  Artists  j ustice,  not 
d 2 
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only  by  extolling  their  works,  but  also  by 
purchasing  them  at  very  high  prices. 

Being  informed,  a few  years  since,  that 
a small  picture,  representing  a Child  at 
Prayers,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  on 
sale  at  Paris,  though  I immediately  sent 
Mr.  Perregeaux,  the  banker,  a commis- 
sion of  two  hundred  guineas,  I could  not 
obtain  it,  as  the  picture  was  deemed  w orth 
a great  deal  more. 

I do  not,  however,  mean  to  assert,  that 
all  Sir  Joshua’s  performances  are  alike  me- 
ritorious, for  I have  seen  many  indifferent 
ones  of  his  hand  ; and  so  altered  were  his 
style  and  manner  in  the  latter,  from  those 
he  had  formed  in  the  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  that  on  my  shewing  him  some  pictures 
I had  from  the  very  family  for  w hich  he 
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had  painted  them,  he  actually  enquired 
whom  they  were  done  by. 

Blessed  with  superior  capacity,  and  flat- 
tered by  having  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
sovereign,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Academy,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  Sir  Joshua  made 
the  greatest  efforts  to  distinguish  himself; 
and  he  soon,  by  his  own  works  in  Painting, 
equalled  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters, 
whilst  by  his  excellent  discourses  to  the  stu- 
dents, he  formed  their  taste  ; and  by  en- 
couraging emulation,  he  raised  ambition, 
that  powerful  spring  of  the  human  mind, 
in  the  younger  artists,  who  are  now  be- 
come the  ablest  professors  in  Europe.  Such 
is  the  result  of  an  establishment  which  has 
caused  no  kind  of  expence  to  government  j 
d 3 
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but  le  us  examine  what  advantages  the  na- 
tion his  besides;  derived  from  it. 

Thf  revival  ovf  the  Fine  Arts  has  been  a 
source  of  more  benefits  to  Great  Britain, 
than  i superficial  observer,  who  looks  on 
them  is  an  amusement,  would  be  led  to 
sUppos : they  raot  only  amuse,  but  are  a 
profitble  occupation  : and  by  opening  the 
mind  md  habi  tuating  our  youth  to  em- 
ployment and  imdustry,  they  ward  off  vice 
and  dissipation.  We  may,  therefore,  just- 
ly apdy  1°  fh<e  Fine  Arts,  what  Cicero 
said  o the  Sciences,  ddolescentiam  alunt , 
seneetdem  obtectant , &c. 

Out  innovators,  that  fresh  set  of  false 
and  inpious  p hilosophers,  who,  in  order 

A 1 *- 

to  tranple  on  l aws,  dare  deny  their  God, 
are  nov  setting  up  Nature  as  the  author  of 
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the  world,  and  of  all  commodities}  and 
luxuries,  when  in  fact,  Nature,  our  « com- 
mon and  savage  mother,  however  g^rand 
and  beautiful,  does  no  more  than  pronduce 
man  feeble  and  naked,  and  leaves  him, 
with  all  his  infirmities,  at  the  mercy  o)f  the 
four  elements. 

But  the  eternal  and  only  philosojpher, 
who  created  the  world,  has  also  crteated 
Nature  as  a mere  instrument  to  his*  im- 
mutable will,  and  through  her  daily  gives 
life  to  millions  of  beings,  which  he  enidows 
with  force  to  support  their  naturall  in- 
firmities, and  with  sufficient  instimct  to 
supply  their  natural  wants ; so  that,  from 
the  elephant  to  the  smallest  quadruiped, 
and  from  man  to  the  minutest  insect,  <every 
living  creature  is  enabled  to  providle  its 
food  and  its  home  ; but,  although  th;at  in- 
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stinct  procures  them  no  further  advantage, 
it  evidently  comes  from  God  ; therefore 
from  him  also,  and  not  from  Nature,  must 
come  that  industry,  those  arts,  and  refine- 
ments, to  which  are  owing  the  commo- 
dities and  luxuries  every  polite  nation  en- 
joys. 

Let  us  view  those  parts  of  the  Russian 
dominions,  and  other  countries,  where 
the  Fine  Arts  are  still  unknown : we  shall 
find  their  inhabitants  in  a state  of  incivi- 
lization and  ignorance,  little  better  than 
savage  nature.  So  peculiarly  is  refinement 
the  characteristic  of  the  Fine  Arts,  that 
they  cannot  be  cultivated  without  it ; and 
at  the  same  time  that  they  influence  our 
mind  and  manners,  tjiey  diffuse  taste,  and 
correct  it  in  every  class. 
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That  taste  has  penetrated  into  our  manu- 
factures, and  renders  British  goods  of  a 
better  quality  than  any  in  Europe,  so  that 
they  fetch  higher  prices  in  foreign  markets, 
where  they  are  sought  for  as  superior 
merchandize. 

Innumerable,  almost,  are  the  blessings 
which  the  Fine  Arts,  since  their  first  in- 
troduction into  this  country,  have  poured 
on  the  nation.  To  Architecture  we  are 
indebted  for  our  elgant  and  comfortable 
homes ; for  our  awful  and  august  temples, 
and  those  superb  and  noble  edifices  with 
which  the  metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  decorated.  It  was  the  power- 
ful and  fairy  hand  of  architecture,  that 
threw  across  the  Thames  those  magnificent 
and  useful  bridges;  and  that  has  raised 
those  tremendous  and  dismal,  but  neces- 
d 4 
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sary  fortresses,  where  crime  immured  can 
no  longer  hurt  innocence  or  disturb  society. 

To  architecture  we  owe  our  very  ships, 
the  sources  of  our  wealth  and  commerce  ; 
those  light  and  travelling  buildings,  with 
which  the  skilful  and  intrepid  Briton  mas- 
ters the  seas,  and  defies  his  enemies. 

Are  we  not  also  obliged  to  Sculpture  for 
having  embellished  our  public  places  and 
buildings ; and  for  affording  us  the  con- 
solation of  paying  % last  tribute  to  those 
heroes  who  have  sacrificed  themselves  * 
through  loyalty  aid  patriotism  ? *Tis 
Sculpture  has  filled  Westminster  Abbey 
with  those  monumerts  we  so  much  admire, 
and  which  are  so  m Jch  envied  by  foreign- 
ers, who,  no  doubt,  envy  us  no  less  the 
honour  of  having  possessed  the  great  men 
they  are  sacred  to. 
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How  truly  grateful  do  I feel  to  Sculp- 
ture, for  having  enriched  us  with  the  statues 
of  our  monarchs ! I mean  of  those  who 
have  endeared  themselves,  by  studying 
the  public  good,  and  supporting  with 
courage  that  load  of  cares  and  anxieties 
and  the  troublesome  grandeurs,  which  un- 
known in  private  life,  are,  unfortunately 
for  princes,  inseparable  from  royalty.  Yes, 
her  divine  chisel  has  perpetuated  their 
figures  in  marble  and  bronze;  but,  happy 
Britons ! *tis  chiefly  on  gold  that  Sculpture 
has  impressed  the  august  features  of  your 
kings,  and  its  vast  circulation  has  long 
proclaimed  your  unrivalled  opulence,  and 
the  glory  of  their  reigns. 

Painting,  whose  branches  are  so  nume- 
rous, rescues  us  from  passing  many  hours 
between  four  melancholy  walls;  and  not 
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only  contributes  to  ourwealth,  but  affords 
us  a variety  of  pleasures. 

Like  inhabitants  of  a magic  palace,  we 
find  assembled  around  us,  in  her  diversified 
works,  the  charm?  and  grandeur  of  Nature ; 
and  witness  under  our  own  roofs,  the  most 
interesting  events,  the  heroic  and  me- 
morable deeds  of  past  and  present  times. 

’Tis  her  bold  pencil  that  has  traced  those 
majestic  mountains  and  stupendous  rocks, 
that  luxuriant  landscape  and  enchanting 
sea-calm,  and  those  tempestuous  oceans 
rocking  our  formidable  fleets,  the  invin- 
cible guardians  of  our  fortunate  coasts, 

. Li  those  pictures  she  commemorates 
John  signing  Magna  Charta , and  the  De- 
feat of  Tippoo’s  Forces ; ....  that  records 
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Alexander  s Entry  into  Babylon ; .... 
the  following  suite  are  Reviews  of  our 
Troops , whose  discipline  is  as  characteristic 
as  their  loyalty ; ....  in  this  Sea  View t 
our  ships,  like  a floating  city,  are  return- 
ing, loaded  with  Indies’  produce ; ....  in 
it§  companion,  A brisk  Sea  Gale , our 
saBors  bring  into  port  the  captive  enemy  ; 
....  that,  which  represents  the  benevolent 
Titus  lamenting  his  having  passed  one  day 
without  doing  good , exfcites  in  my  breast, 
sentiments  of  loyalty  and  attachment  for 
a good  prince,  equal  to  the  abhorrence 
which  the  expressive  pencil  of  Lebrun 
creates,  by  recording  the  Cruelties  of 
Herod ; ....  yon  picture,  so  genial  to  my 
feelings,  is  emblematical  of  the  glorious 
Revolution  of  1688  ; in  its  wisdom  dic- 
tates the  British  Constitution,  and  expels 
for  ever,  from  the  country,  usurping  des- 
potism, and  savage  anarchy. 
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Painting  adorns  the  chaste  bosom  of  a 
faithful  wife,  with  a gift  dearer  than  pearls  ; 
and  to  alleviate  our  impatience  and  soothe 
our  sorrows,  she  presents  us  with  the  un- 
fading image  of  our  absent  and  our  long- 
departed  friends. 

Painting  arrests  the  flight  of  time,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  years,  preserves 
the  most  exquisite  beauties  in  their  youth- 
ful bloom  ; and  gratifies  us  with  the  por- 
traits of  those  amiable  women,  who,  no 
less  endearing  than  beauty,  pour  balm  on 
life,  and  render  it  comfortable. 

Her  pencil  has  transmitted  to  us  our 
brave  defenders,  our  vigilant  and  upright 
magistrates,  our  zealous  prelates,  our  distin- 
guished lawyers,  our  vent’rous  merchants 
who  have  enriched  us  with  the  eastern 
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and  western  wealth,  our  loyal  patriots 
who  have  supported  with  equal  ardour  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people  ; 
and  those  few*  but  truly  great,  ministers, 
who,  unmindful  of  private  fortune,  have 
dedicated  their  time  and  superior  abilities 
to  the  good  of  their  country ; who,  dis- 
turbed by  clamours,  harassed  by  envy, 
persecuted  by  calumny,  and  overcharged 
with  labours  and  anxieties,  have  lived  in 
the  midst  of  storms,  and  whose  retirement, 
as  the  only  reward  of  their  faithful  ser* 
vices,  has  been  embittered  by  the  displea- 
sure of  their  prince,  and  the  hatred  of  a 
deluded  people. 

For  some  years  past,  Painting  has  added 
to  our  commerce  a new  branch,  which  has 
enriched  many  individuals,  and  contri- 
buted to  swell  the  public  revenue ; for, 
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since  the  art  has  acquired  vigour 
in  this  country,  and  taste  is  more 
spread,  the  number  of  collectors  of 
pictures  and  prints  has  considerably  in- 
creased, so  that,  previously  to  the  war, 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  both, 
into  and  from  Great  Britain,  was  immense ; 
and  as  a heavy  duty  is  paid  at  the  Custom 
House,  on  their  importation,  government 
drew  large  sums  on  their  account ; and  that 
principally  from  the  foreign  dealer,  who, 
with  the  money  he  received  for  those  he 
brought,  purchased  other  pictures  to  take 
home. 

Exclusively  of  that  duty,  imported  pictu  res 
generally  come  to  the  hammer,  either  in 
whole  collections,  or  introduced  into  sales 
of  furniture,  when  tliev  again  pay  a duty 
to  the  Excise ; and  as  most  of  them  ar- 
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rive  unframed,  our  gold-beaters,  carpen- 
ters, joiners,  frame-makers,  gilders,  and 
other  mechanics,  are  considerably  benefited 
by  that  traffic. 

Painting  has  rendered  another  service  to 
Great  Britain,  by  raising  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing to  the  highest  pitch  ; and  I may  with 
justice  say,  this  country  now  possesses  the 
first  painters  and  the  best  engravers.  In- 
deed, our  printsellers  are  convinced  of  it, 
and  may  attest,  that  before  the  rupture  of 
peace,  they  used  to  export  vast  numbers  of 
prints,  for  which  large  sums  have  been  re- 
mitted from  abroad  ; a proof  that  the  prints 
taken  from  the  works  of  British  painters, 
are,  in  proportion,  as  highly  valued  there 
as  the  works  themselves  : and  that  those  are 
really  so,  we  cannot  doubt,  when  we  recol- 
lect the  great  prices  that  have  been  paid  on 
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the  Continent  for  the  performances  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wilson, 
Mortimer,  Wright  of  Derby,  and  others  of 
our  artists. 

Previously  to  his  painting  for  Messrs. 
Boydell  three  historicals  for  about  20001, 
Sir  Joshua  sent  two  of  his  pictures  to 
Russia,  for  one  of  which  he  received  1500 
guineas,  and,  if  I recollect  well,  was  to  be 
paid  1000  for  the  other ; it  was  about  that 
time  he  painted  a Holy  Family , for  which 
Mr.  Macklin  paidhim  a very  large  sum,  and 
800  or  1200  guineas  for  the  Cottagers  ; the 
same  year  Sir  Joshua  sold  the  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons , in  the  Cha- 
racter of  Melpomene , and  a Nymph , for 
which  he  received  1000  guineas. 
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There  are  men  of  acknowledged  judg- 
ment in  the  art,  who  do  not  view  Sir 
Joshua's  works  with  the  partiality  their  ex- 
cellence deserves,  but  the  gratifications  of 
the  mind  are  as  various  as  those  of  the  senses. 
Rembrandt’s  style  was  the  opposite  of 
Poussin’s,  yet  the  eminence  of  both  is  un- 
disputed; their  performances  are  more 
and  more  coveted,  and  every  day  increas- 
ing in  value.  Such,  I may  venture  to  as- 
sert, from  their  many  admirers,  will  be  the 
ease  with  Sir  Joshua’s  productions,  which 
moderately  calculated,  will  not  be  valued 
at  less  than  100,0001.  He  who  has  so  en- 
riched his  country,  has  not  eaten  the  bread 
of  idleness  ! ! ! 

Nor  can  a fortune  acquired  by  an  artist 
be  compared  to  one  made  by  commerce 
or  the  cultivation  of  an  estate.  Commerce 
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is  a mere  exchange  of  commodities  ; and 
the  possessor  of  an  estate,  however  careful 
his  management,  does  only  what  many 
others  would  do  as  well ; so  that  he,  in 
fact,  adds  nothing  to  the  common  property. 
But  an  able  artist,  in  enriching  his  family, 
adds  to  the  property  of  the  nation,  since 
he  creates  by  his  genius  the  materials  of 
his  fortune. 

Unique  and  happy  talent,  which  by 
animating  a canvas,  renders  it  of  a high 
pecuniary  value  ; or  gives  life  to  a stone, 
and  makes  it  worth  its  weight  in  gold  ! ! ! 
Surely,  the  philosophical  one,  so  long  and 
so  vainly  sought  for,  could  operate  no 
greater  wonders. 

Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  value  of 
pictures,  statues,  &c.  is  imaginary.  Though 
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circumstances  may  sometimes  occur  to 
depress  their  price,  as  well  as  that  of  dia- 
monds and  other  property,  yet  the  time 
must  return  when  they  will  fetch  their 
intrinsic  value. 

There  was  a period  when  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters,  both  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  were  sold  uncommonly  cheap ; 
and  the  very  large  sums  we  pay  for  them, 
since  taste  has  gained  ground  in  the 
country,  are  the  best  vouchers  that  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  pictures  and  statues  con- 
stitutes their  real  value,  though  their  pro- 
ducing it  in  cash  depends  on  circumstances. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  our  artists  are 
individually  interested  in  their  productions 
being  disposed  of  without  delay,  it  is  im- 
material to  the  nation  at  large,  whether 
they  are  exported  immediately  or  not  ; for 
e3 
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once  in  being,  they  are  a valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  country,  and  must  be  consider- 
ed as  gold  in  ingots,  whose  coinage  is  re- 
served for  the  future. 

I must  not  omit  mentioning  among  the 
different  advantages  which  the  institution 
of  the  Royal  Academy  has  produced  during 
the  last  twenty-eight  years,  that  its  annual 
exhibition  brings,  in  the  course  of  a month 
or  five  weeks,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  pounds  ; with  which  that  respect- 
able body  not  only  defray  the  expences  of 
their  establishment,  but  also  maintain  a 
public  school  of  drawing,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  and  are  at  the 
charge  of  sending  every  year  into  Italy, 
some  British  youths  for  their  improve- 
ment ; besides  which,  they  make  an  an- 
nual allowance  to  a number  of  poor  widows 
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and  orphans ; and  the  remainder  of  the 
money  is  vested  in  Bank  Stock,  as  an  ac- 
cumulating fund,  to  prevent,  in  case 
of  emergencies,  their  ever  becoming  bur- 
thensome  to  government. 

The  Nation  has  besides,  acquired  by 
that  institution,  a considerable  property 
in  the  paintings,  statues,  library,  and 
other  valuables  that  are  in  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Notwithstanding  our  Artists  have  de- 
served so  well  of  us,  they  have  scarcely  at 
present  any  employment.  The  war  having 
put  a stop  to  our  correspondence  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  they  receive  no 
commissions  from  abroad;  and  unfortu- 
nately, the  laudable  undertakings  of 
Messrs.  Boydell  and  Mr.  Macklin,  for 
e 4 
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whom  they  used  to  paint,  are  also  at  an 
end ; many  persons  who  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  discern  their  merit,  are  not 
in  circumstances  to  employ  them ; and 
many,  whose  influence  would  permit  it, 
are  deterred  by  the  old  prejudice,  that 
modern  productions  are  of  little  or  no  value . 

At  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna,  Madrid,  &c. 
we  find  in  the  most  famed  cabinets,  mo- 
dern pictures  amongst  those  of  the  old 
masters,  as  their  connoisseurs  consider  the 
excellence  of  the  work,  without  appre- 
ciating it  for  being  two  centuries  or  two 
years  old.  The  prejudice  has,  however, 
been  carried  here  to  lengths  truly  hurtful 
to  the  modern  Arts ; it  has  discouraged 
our  collectors  from  embracing  the  exam- 
ple set  them  in  neighbouring  states,  and 
has  caused  them  to  overlook  those  works, 
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which  the  taste  and  knowledge  that  formed 
their  rich  and  superb  collections  must  force 
them  to  admire. 

I have  long  sought  for  the  origin  of  that 
singular  prejudice,  which  truly  revolts 
pommon  sense,  and  can  attribute  it  to  no 
other  cause  than  this : When  Rubens, 

Vandyck,  and  other  good  artists,  lived 
here  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  the 
First,  they  painted,  besides  the  portraits 
of  the  Royal  Family,  those  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility  and  gentry,  w hose  descendants 
wished  likewise  to  transmit  theirs  to  their 
posterity.  But  as  Charles’s  martyrdom 
had  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Arts  ; from 
that  period,  and  during  many  years  after, 
this  |country  no  longer  possessed  any 
eminent  painter*,  so  that  they  were 

# I must  except  Cooper,  the  justly  celebrated  minaltirc- 
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obliged  to  set  to  men  of  no  talents,  who 
professed  themselves  artists;  but,  upon 
their  works  being  put  in  competition  with 
those  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck,  the  con- 
noisseur, with  justice,  pronounced  those 
modern  productions  to  be  of  little  or  no 
value. 

The  pencil,  however,  continued  in  igno- 
rant hands,  which  is  the  cause  we  even  see 
at  this  day,  in  the  apartments  of  our  no- 
bility and  other  people  of  fashion,  many  of 
those  stiff,  gaudy,  inanimate  figures  that 
are  a disgrace  to  the  Art,  and  which  taste 
ere  this,  would  have  condemned  to  the 
flames,  had  it  not  been  restrained  by  res- 
pect for  the  memory  of  those  they  either 
do,  or  were  intended  to  represent 

painter  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godrfey  KneJler,  who  also 

came  here  about  that  time,  had  abilities,  but  were  not 

first  rate  artists. 
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The  Fine  Arts  remained  at  this  low  ebb 
till  taken,  as  1 have  already  said,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  George  the 
Third,  who  has  been  pleased  to  give  them 
an  august  asylum.  But  although  they 
have  real  friends  in  men  of  true  taste,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  credit  the  injuries  they 
suffer  from  superficial  connoisseurs,  who, 
hoping  to  impose  upon  us  effrontery  for 
knowledge,  are  continually  depreciating 
their  works. 

Those  petits-maitres , who,  in  general, 
are  possessed  of  some  copies,  extol  them  as 
undoubted  originals ; and  persecute,  with 
the  bitterest  animosity,  the  artist  who  will 
not  submit  to  the  unpleasant  task  of  falling 
into  ecstacy  before  them.  But  should  he 
prostitute  his  judgment,  and  condescend 
to  praise  their  antiquated  canvasses,  and 
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half-mouldered  pannels,  he  may,  perhaps 
be  so  far  honoured  as  to  hear,  that  he  pos- 
sesses taste , and  does  not  paint  quite  so  ill 
as  his  brother  artists , 

A man  of  merit  will  never  demean 
himself ; and  the  aspiring  artist,  attached 
to  his  studies,  having  no  time  to  spare  in 
idle  visits,  cannot  go  and  court  fortune 
at  the  breakfast- table  of  a pretended  com 
noisseur. 

The  period,  I hope,  is  not  far  off,  when 
the  common  adage,  that  nothing  is  good 
but  what  is  old , will  be  totally  done  away  ; 
for  as  capital  pictures  of  the  most  renowned 
schools,  are  now  more  frequently  than  ever 
exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, taste  is  improving  more  and 
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more  and  by  comparing  the  works  Of  the 
old  masters  with  modern  British  produc- 
tions, instead  of  deciding  by  their  ears 
of  the  merit  of  our  Artists,  every  one  will 
judge  by  their  own  eyes,  how  well  they 
are  entitled  to  encouragement. 

In  fact,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridicu- 
lous, than  to  censure  a performance,  merely 
because  its  origin  cannot  be  traced  from 
the  14th  or  15th  century  ! And  can  we 
help  bestowing  our  sovereign  contempt  on 
those  soi-disant  connoisseurs  and  critics, 
who  pronounce  on  the  authenticity  of  a 
picture  by  minutely  examining  its  back, 
and  who  declare  it  a first-rate  performance, 
if  they  can  trace  age  in  its  antiquated  can- 
vas ? The  influence,  however,  which  such 
men  possess,  has,  in  a great  degree,  laid 
the  fate  of  our  Artists  at  their  mercy. 
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A man  of  sense  considers,  that  a know- 
ledge of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  acquired  b y 
practice  and  study,  as  much  as  by  capa- 
city, and  neither  praises  nor  depreciates 
what  he  does  not  understand.  Far  from 
being  bigoted  to  statues  and  pictures  on 
account  of  their  antiquity,  he  is  satisfied 
their  age  cannot  constitute  their  merit. 
At  all  times,  and  in  all  polite  countries, 
there  have  been,  as  there  are  at  present  in 
Great  Britain,  a considerable  number  of 
inferior  artists.  Non  cuivis  homini  con - 
tingit  adire  Corinthum.  Their  works, 
of  course,  are  excluded  from  curious  ca- 
binets ; but  they  serve  as  furniture  instead 
of  China  paper,  and  have  a proportionable 
value. 

Raphael,  Titian,  Rubens,  Carracci,  &c. 
had  among  their  contemporaries,  many 
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painters  whose  names  have  fallen  into  obli- 
vion, and  who  earned  their  livelihood 
either  by  working  for  furniture,  or  by 
copying  the  performances  of  those  im- 
mortal masters : their  copies,  therefore, 
must  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  originals — an 
incontestible  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  their 
judgment,  who  esteem  age  the  criterion  of 
excellence. 

But  independently  of  that,  many  pic- 
tures have  been  made  to  acquire  the  ap- 
pearance of  age,  even  to  a complete  de- 
ception : and  I remember,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  collecting,  about  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  having  purchased  some : 
they  were  offered  at  a price  which  induced 
me  to  buy ; and  as  the  very  canvas  on 
which  they  were  lined,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  decay,  appeared  old;  what- 
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ever  uncertainty  I might  have  been  in  as 
to  their  originality,  I had  not  the  least 
doubt  as  to  their  antiquity. 

1 sent  for  a picture-cleaner,  who  made 
use  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  in  a moment, 
that  which  he  worked  upon  was  totally 
ruined  : for  the  colours  being  still  fresh 
and  tender,  and  not  having  acquired  that 
stoicity  time  generally  gives  them,  went 
off  with  the  varnish,  which  made  the 
cleaner  say,  those  pictures  had  been  in 
the  Westminster  oven. 

He  then  informed  me,  that  there  was  at 
that  time  in  Westminster,  a manufactory, 
where  several  persons  were  employed  in 
making  copies,  which,  after  being  soiled 
with  dirt  and  varnish,  were  thrown  into 
an  oven  built  on  purpose,  and  moderately 
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warmed  ; where,  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two,  they  became  cracked,  and  acquired 
the  appearance  of  age — and  a certain 
stoicity , the  pictures  I had  bought  did 
not  possess,  which  made  me  conclude, 
they  had  not  been  baked  enough. 

I will  venture  to  assert,  that  many  of 
our  superficial  connoisseurs  have  been 
caught,  as  I have  been,  with  this  snare, 
and  have  preferred  to  the  best  modern  pro- 
ductions those  of  the  Westminster  oven. 
However,  none  of  such  trumpery  pictures 
are  any  longer  to  be  seen,  since  taste,  and 
the  number  of  collectors,  have  so  much 
increased.  From  that  circumstance,  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  works  of  our  Ar- 
tists will  come  into  vogue ; which  I am 
the  more  desirous  of,  from  the  interest  I 
take  in  their  welfare,  and  the  conviction 
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that  Great  Britain  will  feel  the  beneficial 
effects  of  their  being  encouraged. 

Men  of  superior  abilities  have  always 
been  scarce  in  every  country,  because  na- 
ture and  fortune  must  conspire  to  form 
them ; and  a nation  is  much  wanting  to 
her  interests,  who  omits  profiting  by  them, 
when  possessed  of  such.  To  leave  merit 
unemployed,  is  like  denying  oneself  honey, 
by  refusing  a hive  to  the  bees. 

What  advantage  have  not  Italian  artists 
procured  their  country?  Attracted  by 
their  works  in  Architecture,  Painting,  and 
Sculpture,  the  rich  and  curious  from  every 
part  in  Europe,  have  flocked  to  Italy, 
which,  for  many  years  past,  has  drawn 
its  best  resources  from  its  visitors. 
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Antwerp,  the  native  place  of  Rubens, 
since  the  loss  of  her  commerce,  has  been 
principally  maintained  by  shewing  the 
performances  of  that  great  man  ; many  of 
which  spread  also  in  the  Low  Countries, 
together  with  those  of  Vandyck,  Jordaens, 
the  two  Teniers,  and  others,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  enrich  the  Flemings. 

The  Dutch,  who  know  both  how  to 
appreciate  every  thing  they  possess,  and 
to  turn  it  into  cash,  have  received  incredi- 
ble prices  for  the  high-finished  pictures  of 
their  able  and  patient  countrymen,  Potter, 
Berchem,  Cuyp,  Dow,  Wouvermans, 
Vanderwerff,  Vanhuysum,  Ostade,  &c. 

Spain  has  produced  but  three  famed 
painters;  Morales  the  Divine,  the  great 
Valesquez,  and  Murillo,  the  favourite  of 
f3 
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all  our  collectors.  Spain  has  thought  it 
good  policy  to  retain  most  of  their  works  ; 
so  that  few  of  them  being  dispersed,  they 
have  brought  that  country  less  gold  than 
the  Peruvian  mines,  but  have  done  her 
infinitely  more  honour. 

The  French,  by  court-intrigues,  were 
the  cause  of  Poussin  and  Claude  passing 
their  lives  at  Rome  ; yet  they  were  prudent 
enough  to  secure  most  of  their  pictures, 
which,  joined  to  those  of  Lebrun,  Le- 
sueur,  and  other  artists  of  the  same  school, 
have  enabled  them  not  only  to  form  ex- 
cellent collections  for  some  of  their  nobi- 
lity, but  to  carry  on  with  other  nations 
an  extensive  commerce,  which  has  been 
of  the  utmost  advantage  to  France.  The 
very  works  of  Vernet  only,  an  excellent 
landscape  and  sea  painter,  but  much  in- 
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ferior  to  Claude,  and  who  was  still  alive 
eight  years  ago,  have  produced  no  less 
than  a million  of  livres;  and  those  of 
Greuze,  his  contemporary,  nearly  double 
that  sum.  < 

At  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  most 
of  the  French  collections  gave  way  ; and 
the  noble  fugitives,  who,  on  emigrating, 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  export  theirs,  have 
experienced,  that  pictures  have  an  in- 
trinsic value,  and  are  a real  resource. 

But  I will  now  present  the  Plan  I first 
mentioned. 
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A PLAN. 


Gutta  cavat  lapidem , non  vi,  sed  scepe  cadendo. 

Great  Britain,  differing  now  in  so  many 
respects  from  other  Monarchies,  does  not 
possess,  like  most  countries,  a collection 
of  superb  costly  pictures,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sovereign,  and  to  which,  now 
and  then,  the  public  are  permitted  access  ; 
nor  is  it  probable  the  King  will  ever  form 
such  a one,,  as,  of  the  money  annually 
levied  for  the  state,  a very  small  portion 
is  appropriated  for  the  private  use  of  his 
Majesty,  so  that  I cannot  see  the  possi- 
bility of  his  gratifying  himself  and  the 
nation  with  a Gallery,  such  as  France 
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possessed,  and  such  as  are  in  Vienna,  Spain, 
and  other  countries,  whose  monarchs  have 
the  absolute  controulof  the  public  money. 

The  King  has,  indeed,  scattered  in 
different  places,  some  very  capital  pic- 
tures, among  which  are  the  celebrated 
Cartoons  of  Raphael;  but  were  they  all 
united,  they  would  by  no  means  form 
a collection  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the 
Louvre,  the  Escurial,  &c, 

Since  the  15th  century,  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Spain  have  been  purchasing 
pictures,  at  a vast  expence.  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  whose  inordinate  ambition 
aimed  at  surpassing  all  other  potentates, 
added  to  his  collection,  with  a profusion, 
which,  perhaps,  was  hurtful  to  his  people. 
But  although  George  the  Third  has,  from 
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the  commencement  of  his  reign,  mani- 
fested knowledge  and  taste,  instead  of  re- 
searching costly  pictures  and  statues  from 
foreign  countries,  he  has  made  the  Fine 
Arts  of  Great  Britain  the  chief  object  of 
his  attention  and  munificence,  by  which 
the  nation  has  acquired  several  excellent 
Artists;  yet,  the  want  of  a Public  Gallery 
is  felt,  not  only  to  contribute  to  her  splen- 
dour, but  as  a centre  point  to  the  dilet- 
tanti, and  a study  to  her  rising  Artists. 

The  sale  of  the  justly-famed  Orleans 
Collection,  seems  to  have  marked  this  as 
the  period  for  fulfilling  at  once  the  wishes 
of  the  Student  and  the  Connoisseur ; but 
I am  informed  those  pictures  have  been 
offered  to  Government,  and  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessities  of  the  State,  it  has 
been  judged  proper  to  decline  the  pur- 
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chase.  Therefore,  since  that  grand  object 
cannot  be  obtained  at  once,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  obtain  it  gradually  ; and  for 
that  purpose  I have  traced  a plan,  by 
which,  without  any  expence  to  Govern- 
ment, Great  Britain  will  acquire  a Gal- 
lery of  the  Portraits  of  our  most  distin- 
guished characters,  since  the  accession  of 
his  Majesty  to  the  throne ; another  with 
the  productions  of  our  Historical,  Battle, 
Landscape,  Sea,  and  Miniature  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Engravers ; and  a third 
Gallery  with  Antiques,  and  celebrated 
Pictures  of  the  Old  Masters. 

This  plan  may  be  carried  on  in  any 
part  of  the  metropolis ; but  Montague 
House  appears  to  me  the  most  proper 
place,  because  it  already  contains,  iu 
the  British  Museum  which  is  deposited 
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there,  many  attractive  objects  of  curiosity, 
is  the  property  of  the  Nation,  and  sur- 
rounded with  land,  on  which,  at  an  easy 
expence,  those  Galleries  may  be  erected. 

The  admittance  to  that  Museum  is  free. 
Any  persons  desirous  of  seeing  it,  must 
give  in  their  names  and  places  of  abode, 
and  in  about  a month  or  six  weeks  they 
receive  a ticket  of  admission.  But  as  many 
are  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  application, 
and  few  are  certain  whether  in  a month 
they  will  not  have  more  serious  engage- 
ments, Montague  House  continues  little 
resorted  to  and  little  known,  notwith- 
standing it  contains  many  scarce  and  valu- 
able curiosities,  some  of  which  are  the  gifts 
of  individuals. 
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I have  besides  remarked,  unaccountable 
as  it  may  appear,  that  all  places  where  no 
entrance-money  is  paid  are  little  frequent- 
ed ; our  theatres  have  never  been  so  filled 
as  since  the  advanced  price,  and  I am 
persuaded  many  of  our  excellent  actors 
would  sometimes  perform  to  empty  benches 
if  the  admission  were  free. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
begins  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  early  in 
May,  at  one  shilling  each  person,  and 
closes  about  the  King’s  birth-day  ; during 
which  short  space,  as  I have  before  mention- 
ed, it  generally  produces  between  three 
and  four  thousand  pounds,  without  any 
expence  to  any  individual,  for  surely  the 
visitors  of  the  exhibition  cannot  consider 
their  shilling  as  such. 
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As  the  British  Museum  was  purchased 
by  the  Nation,  the  admission  to  it,  as  I 
have  just  remarked,  is  free  ; but  is  there 
no  possibility  of  placing  it  on  a footing 
similar  to  that  of  the  Royal  Academy,  for 
the  sake  of  raising  it  to  a degree  of  splen- 
dour that  will  rival,  or  surpass  in  a few 
years  any  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Europe  ? I am  aware  this  cannot  be  done 
without  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  which  I 
have  not  the  means  of  soliciting,  and 
which  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  too  great 
a liberty  for  me  to  take.  I,  therefore,  sub- 
mit the  plan  to  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum;  most  of  whom  being  men  in  eleva- 
tion and  power,  may  carry  it  into  practice, 
if,  as  I do,  they  consider  it  feasible,  and 
likely  to  be  productive  of  good  to  the 
country. 
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It  will  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  my 
application  is  ill-timed, Government  having 
more  serious  business  to  occupy  its  atten- 
tion than  the  prosperity  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
In  peace,  however,  they  will  not  want  that 
encouragement  which  war  has  deprived 
them  of;  and,  I must  remark,  that  a coun- 
try so  powerful,  so  commercial,  and  so 
opulent  as  this,  will  propably  always  be 
engaged  jn,  or  at  the  eve  of  war. 

But  should  the  Plan  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  Majesty,  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  Parliament,  the  following  is  the 
only  method  1 can  devise  for  carrying  it  into 
execution,  without  a grant  of  money . 

1st,  Montague  House  is  a very  large 
building,  nearly  filled  with  the  British 
Museum ; but  the  different  curiosities  it  is 
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composed  of,  may,  without  any  detriment 
to  them,  be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  tempo- 
rary room  ; to  occupy  which,  the  Trustees 
should  make  an  humble  application  to 
obtain  the  portraits  of  their  Majesties,  and 
Government  to  name  such  distinguished 
characters,  whose  portraits  it  shall  deem 
proper  to  deposite  in  Montague  House,  un- 
less it  should  prefer  delegating  the  nomina- 
tion of  them  to  the  Trustees. 

2d,  No  expence  shall  be  incurred  for  at- 
tendants, there  being  already  a sufficient 
number  of  them  in  Montague  House,  on 
account  of  the  British  Museum  ; but  the 
Trustees  will  appoint  a Manager  or 
Director,  with  a small  salary,  who  shall 
carry  the  plan  into  execution. 

3d,  That  no  inferior  picture  may  be  ad- 
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mitted  into  Montague  House,  the  Trustees 
shall  request  the  Royal  Academy  to  appoint 
a Committee,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
shall  meet  them,  and  give  their  assistance 
and  advice  in  selecting  the  Artists,  either 
in  or,  out  of  their  body,  for  the  execution 
of  the  portraits. 

4th,  As  soon  as  a certain  number  of  por- 
traits shall  be  voted,  the  Director  shall  give 
proper  notice  to  the  different  persons  on 
whom  Government  shall  have  conferred 
that  honour,  and  the  first  opportunity  will 
be  taken  to  have  them  painted.  The  Di- 
rector shall  also  have  the  charge  of  apply- 
ing to  the  relatives  or  friends  of  those  who 
are  no  longer  in  existence,  for  the  loan  of 
their  portraits,  that  our  Artists  may  copy 
them — unless  the  originals  should  prove 
good  pictures,  and  the  respective  possessors 
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should  consent  to  deposit  them  in  Monta- 
gue House. 

\ 

5th,  When  fifty  or  sixty  portraits  shall 
be  completed  and  arranged,  the  free 
admittance  to  Montague  House  must  be 
suppressed,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  the 
public  by  paying  entrance  money,  as  at 
the  Royal  Academy ; except,  however, 
the  members  of  that  body,  their  students, 
and  any  artists  who  exhibit  with  them, 
for  whom  the  admission  will  continue  free, 
as  well  as  any  other  artist  the  Royal 
Academy  shall  recommend. 

6th,  Montague  House  shall  be  open 
from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evening,  from  Lady-Day  to  Mi- 
chaelmas; and  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady- 
Day,  from  ten  till  four. 
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7th,  The  porter  of  Montague  House 
shall  receive  the  entrance-money,  and  ac- 
count for  it  every  day  to  one  of  the  atten- 
dants appointed  for  that  purpose ; and  he 
shall  remit  it  to  the  Trusteees,  or  their 
Treasurer,  every  fortnight. 

8th,  Montague  House  shall  be  open 
during  June,  July,  September,  October, 
December,  January,  March,  and  April, 
by  which  there  will  be  a month’s  vacancy 
in  every  quarter ; and  this  establishment 
cannot  prove  detrimental  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, as  their  exhibition  takes  place  in 
May. 

9th,  In  order  to  stimulate  public  curio- 
sity, a new  set  of  ten  or  twelve  portraits 
shall  be  placed  in  Montague  House  every 
quarter. 
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10th,  Artists  employed  for  this  establish- 
ment, will  be  obliged  to  send,  as  they  do 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  their  pictures  pro- 
perly framed. 

11th,  The  Manager,  or  Director,  to  be 
entitled  to  no  salary  for  the  first  year. 

12tfi,  The  different  Artists  shall  not  be 
paid  till  twelve  months  after  Montague 
House  has  been  opened  ; and  if,  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  the  plan  should  not 
be  attended  with  such  success  as  to  induce 
the  Trustees  to  continue  it  longer,  the  at- 
tempt shall  cease  at  the  end  of  the  first 
twelve  months,  and  the  artists,  instead  of 
receiving  the  price  stipulated  for  their  per- 
formances, shall  only  receive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sum  levied  during  the  year : 
in  which  case,  those  performances  shall 
a 3 
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remain  the  property  of  Montague  House  ; 
or,  if  the  artist  thinks  the  sum  too  inade- 
quate, he  shall  receive  back  his  own 
works. 

But  should  the  plan  be  successful  the 
first  twelve  months,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  its  being  attended  with  in- 
creased success  ever  year ; since  new  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  will  be  added  every  quar- 
ter to  the  establishment : so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable, it  will  in  a short  time  produce  a 
fund,  capable  of  enabling  the  Trustees  to 
commence  the  Galleries  I have  proposed 
erecting. 

The  portraits  of  their  Majesties,  and 
other  distinguished  characters,  shall  then 
be  removed  into  the  first  Gallery,  which 
shall  be  continued  gradually,  as  the  in- 
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creasing  fund  will  allow  the  Trustees  a 
latitude  of  expence.  What  emulation 
will  it  not  create  in  every  class  of  men, 
particularly  in  the  navy  and  army,  whom 
the  love  of  fame,  and  devotion  to  their 
country,  lead  into  the  greatest  dangers  > 

If  an  officer  falls  in  distinguishing  him- 
self, his  grateful  country  pays  his  respected 
memory  the  tribute  of  a monument ; but 
why  should  the  equally  courageous  and 
surviving  hero  be  refused  a mark  of  dis- 
tinction, far  superior  to  pecuniary  recom- 
pence  or  momentary  honours  ? for  such 
are  orders  and  other  dignities,  which,  how- 
ever desirable,  must  end  so  soon.  Indeed, 
the  compass  of  life  is  so  narrow,  that  our 
rewards  for  heroic  deeds  are  too  little,  and 
too  little  enjoyed. 
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How  flattering  to  a Briton,  and  any  sub- 
ject of  the  sister  kingdom,  that  as  a proof 
of  his  having  deserved  well  of  his  king 
and  country,  they  have  voted  his  image 
in  a public  gallery,  to  be  beheld  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  to  remain  there  in  veneration 
to  a remote  posterity  ! A more  flattering 
wish  ambition  cannot  form  ; nor  can  a 
more  desirable  reward  be  offered  to  a dis- 
interested and  truly  great  man. 

No  opposition  can  be  made  to  this  plan, 
on  account  of  a dearth  of  distinguished 
characters;  for,  since  the  accession  of  the 
Brunswick  Family  to  the  throne,  no  reign 
has  been  more  illustrated  than  this,  by 
eminent  men,  both  in  the  navy  and  army, 
by  orators,  ministers,  divines,  lawyers,  phi- 
losophers, physicians,  authors,  artists,  &c  : 
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and  as  talents  and  sciences  are  making 
daily  progress,  and  naval  and  military 
virtues,  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  courage, 
are  more  fervent  than  ever,  we  may  look 
forward  to  an  ample  field  of  merit  for  us 
to  select  new  subjects. 

Should  it,  however,  be  judged  more 
proper,  the  Gallery  may  begin  from  an 
earlier  epoch  ; as  I dare  say  many  bad  pic- 
tures, though,  perhaps,  true  likenesses  of 
distinguished  characters,  may  be  found 
for  our  artists  to  make  superior  copies 
from. 

The  second  Gallery  also,  to  be  built  as 
soon  as  the  fund  is  adequate  to  the  expence. 
This  will  become  the  grand  object  of  ex- 
ertions for  the  best  artists  of  every  descrip- 
tion ; here  the  Sculptor  will  deposit  his 
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busts  and  statues ; the  Architect  his  plans ; 
the  Engraver  with  his  prints  will  enrich 
the  port-folios  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose ; the  Landscape,  Sea,  and  Archi- 
tecture Painters  will  display  the  grand 
views  of  art  and  nature,  whilst  the  Histo- 
rical and  Battle  Painter  will  record  the 
glorious  actions,  and  brilliant  victories  of 
his  country. 

If  ever  emulation  stimulated  genius,  it 
must  be  on  this  occasion  ; not  because  the 
works  of  our  artists  to  be  deposited  in  this 
Gallery  will  be  liberally  paid  for  out  of 
the  fund,  which,  I suppose,  will  be  in- 
creasing in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees ; but 
because  they  will  be  certain  of  their  con- 
tinuing in  that  Royal  and  National  Esta- 
blishment, where  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  transmitting  their  names  to 
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posterity.  By  such  policy,  in  the  Vatican, 
and  other  palaces  of  Italy,  the  artist  for- 
merly strove  with  a noble  emulation,  and 
produced  those  chef  d’ oeuvres  which  com- 
mand our  admiration,  and  to  obtain  which 
the  French  have  lately  waded  through  so 
much  blood,  and  have  not  been  sparing  of 
their  own. 

In  this  second  Gallery  will  also  be  de- 
posited the  patient  labours  of  the  Minia- 
ture Painter,  of  the  Medalist  and  Drafts- 
man, as  well  as  the  works  of  the  eminent 
Female  Artist ; so  that  beauty  and  domes- 
tic virtue  will  also  contribute  to  the  fame  of 
an  institution,  sacred  to  valour,  talents, 
patriotism,  and  loyalty. 

f The  third  Gallery  shall  contain  Antiques, 
and  first-rate  Pictures  of  the  old  Masters, 
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The  Trustees  will,  perhaps,  now  and 
then,  when  opportunity  offers,  buy  a ca- 
pital picture,  but  it  never  entered  my 
mind  to  fill  this  by  purchases  out  of  the 
fund  : I have  carried  my  expectations  fur- 
ther. 

Notwithstanding  Great  Britain,  as  I 
before  observed,  has  not  what  in  other 
countries  is  termed  a Royal  Collection  ; 
she  is,  nevertheless,  possessed  of  more  ca- 
pital pictures  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
where  the  Sovereign,  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  and  a few  Courtiers,  only  can 
boast  of  having  a collection.  Property 
being  more  equally  divided  in  Great 
Britain,  most  of  our  nobility  and  gentry 
are  possessed  of  a collection  ; so  that,  be- 
sides the  quantity  of  noble  private  cabinets 
we  see  in  the  metropolis,  an  immense 
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number  of  pictures  are  spread  in  different 
country  houses : and  as,  since  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  troubles  in  Flanders, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  im- 
portation of  pictures  from  thence  into  this 
country  has  been  greater  than  ever,  our 
collections  are  daily  increasing'  both  in 
number  and  refinement.  For,  as  the  best 
wines  are  imported  here  on  account  of  the 
heavy  duty,  so  are  the  best  pictures  : since 
the  importer  pays  equally  a guinea  per 
foot  on  the  good  and  the  bad,  his  profits 
on  the  latter  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
the  customs. 

But,  although  so  many  pictures  have  of 
late  been  poured  into  Great  Britain,  their 
quantity,  instead  of  lessening,  has  in- 
creased their  value.  An  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  which  must  be  im- 
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mediately  consumed,  render  them  cheap  ; 
but  the  longer  pictures  of  esteemed  mas- 
ters are  kept,  the  more  valuable  they  be- 
come. Accidents  in  cleaning,  and  the  in- 
juries of  time,  daily  decrease  their  number; 
those,  therefore,  that  are  in  careful  hands 
must  daily  increase  in  their  value  : and  a 
period  will  arrive,  when  many  of  those 
pictures  which  the  French  Revolution  has 
caused  to  be  brought  here,  will  return  to 
the  Continent,  where  they  will  be  sold  for 
double  or  triple  the  price  they  now  cost. 

The  great  number  of  pictures  in  a coun- 
ty? by  extending  taste,  increases  the  num- 
ber of  purchasers  ; for,  by  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  pictures,  men  are  able  to 
judge  of  their  pecuniary  value  by  their 
merit ; and  as  soon  as  they  are  connoisseurs, 
they  become  collectors,  some  out  of  love 
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for  the  art,  many  out  of  vanity,  and  many 
more  out  of  speculation. 

The  abundance  of  specie  in  a country 
does  not  lessen  its  value,  because  it  is  uni- 
versally understood,  that  the  usual  quan- 
tity only  is  in  circulation,  and  that  the 
abundance  we  enjoy,  occasions  a scarcity 
of  it  in  others.  So  it  is  with  those  first- 
rate  pictures  of  the  old  masters : if  they  are 
no  longer  so  scarce  in  Great  Britain,  they 
are  more  so  on  the  Continent  from  whence 
they  come. 

But  it  is  in  this  instance  alone  I can 
compare  pictures  to  gold;  for,  however 
precious  that  metal  is,  the  superiority  of 
fine  pictures  over  it,  is  beyond  compari- 
son. The  possessor  of  gold  shares  it  in 
common  with  thousands;  but,  an  origi- 
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rad  picture  cannot  be  in  two  places,  its 
proprietor  may  boast  its  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment. 

Rich  as  Great  Britain  at  present  is,  in 
fine  statues,  antiques,  and  pictures,  I am 
so  sanguine  as  to  expect,  that  when  the 
third  Gallery  shall  be  erected,  the  gifts 
and  legacies  of  individuals  will  not  be 
wanting  to  fill  it  gradually.  A connois- 
seur, w ho  is  a true  lover  of  the  art,  dreads 
nothing  more  than  the  dissolution  of  his 
cabinet  after  his  decease : it  is  natural 
enough  to  carry,  even  beyond  life,  our  at- 
tachment to  such  innocent  amusements  as 
have  contributed  to  render  it  agreeable. 

The  connoisseur  may,  it  is  true,  order 
in  his  will,  that  his  collection  shall  not  be 
sold ; but  the  testator,  who  considers  such 
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a restriction  necessary,  must  have  perceived 
that  his  legacy  would  give  his  heir  no  gra- 
tification : it  is  like  bequeathing  a man  a 
house,  in  which  he  is  determined  never  to 
live,  and  which  you  bind  him  down  neither 
to  let  nor  sell. 

A gentleman  some  years  since,  who,  I 
understand,  had  no  near  relations,  left  a 
collection  of  considerable  value,  the  sale 
of  which  he  prohibited  by  his  will,  in  the 
most  positive  and  direct  terms ; it  was 
notwithstanding,  sold  ; as  the  legislature, 
doubtless  for  good  reasons,  annulled  the 
restriction.  I mention  the  circumstance; 
only  to  suggest,  that  had  the  establishment 

I now  propose  existed  at  that  time,  the 
testator  would,  probably,  have  enriched  it 
with  the  gift  of  his  pictures,  which  were 
sold  for  the  comparatively  paltry  sum  of 
if 
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eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  although  a 
great  part  of  them  were  immediately  after 
re-sold  at  a very  high  price  to  foreigners, 
who  carried  them  to  Paris,  where  they  are 
now  placed  in  the  new  Public  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre , 

Nor  is  it  less  probable  that  the  late  Earl 
of  Orford,  who  collected  with  great  j udg- 
xnent,  would  have  bequeathed  his  pictures 
to  his  country ; for  nothing  is  more  flatter- 
ing to  a collector,  than  that  the  objects  of 
his  curiosity  and  amusement  should  afford 
pleasure  to  others.  His  lordship  left  them 
for  life  to  the  honpurable  Mrs,  Damer, 
whose  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  Arts  he 
well  knew, 

I must  add,  that  I am  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  some  gentlemen  possessed  of  good 
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pictures,  whom  I have  heard  lament  the 
want  of  a place  where  they  could  order 
their  collections  to  be  deposited. 

But  will  not  those  bequests  to  the  third 
Gallery  injure  a lawful  heir,  by  depriv* 
ing  him  of  a property  he  might  otherwise 
inherit  ? God  forbid  that  1 should  ever 
suggest  an  idea,  tending  to  the  hurt  of  any 
one  ! although  my  opinion  is  immaterial, 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  would  not 
permit  the  inj  uring  of  an  individual. 

We  cannot  suppose,  that  to  enrich  this 
establishment,  a father,  a brother,  an 
uncle,  or  near  relation,  will  become  so 
unatural  as  to  deprive  their  kin  of  a pro- 
perty which  they  intended  for  them ; but 
many  people  have  none  but  distant  rela- 
tions, whom  they  frequently  regard  but 
US 
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little,  and  are  as  little  regarded  by  ; exclu- 
sively of  which  I cannot  see  what  injury  an 
heir  can  receive,  by  being  deprived  of  an 
object  that  would  give  him  no  gratification, 
and  which  himself  and  his  descendants 
would  be  bound  not  to  part  with. 

'Tis  also  proper  I should  observe,  that, 
although  a whole  collection  may  sometimes 
be  bequeathed  to  this  gallery,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  many  lovers  of  the  fine  Arts  will 
limit  their  gifts  to  two  or  three  favourite 
pictures,  which  some  will  deposit  there 
even  in  their  life-time,  so  that  in  a few 
years,  perhaps,  this  establishment  will  add 
a new  degree  of  splendour  to  his  Majesty's 
reign,  and  become  beneficial  to  society. 

All  pictures,  however,  that  may  be 
bequeathed  or  sent  to  this  establishment, 
shall  not  be  indiscriminately  admitted,  as 
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every  means  and  precaution  must  be  used 
to  elevate  its  reputation : should  a collec- 
tion, therefore,  be  bequeathed  to  Monta- 
gue House,  the  Trustees,  and  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy, 
should  meet,  in  order  to  select  such 
pictures,  statues,  &c.  as  shall  be  worthy  a 
place,  and  under  them  the  donor's  name 
should  be  written.  The  remainder  of  his 
collection  should  be  sold,  towards  increas- 
ing the  fund  of  the  establishment,  or  to  be 
returned  to  his  family,  as  the  testator  should 
direct. 

Before  I conclude,  I must  observe,  that 
I am  far  from  thinking  the  plan  perfect  in 
its  present  state ; I submit  it  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
best  state  it  has  occured  to  me,  and  should 
they  improve  it,  so  far  as  to  carry  it  into 
H 3 
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execution,  I shall,  in  some  measure,  hflvc 
gratified  my  sincere  attachment  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  country,  as  well  as  my 
friendship  for  several  British  artists,  who, 
if  the  plan  takes  place,  will  receive  encou- 
ragement, not  only  from  the  Trustees,  but 
from  the  commonalty  at  large  ; for  as  the 
different  counties  generally  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  metropolis,  it  is  probable 
they  will  adorn  their  town-halls  with  the 
portraits  of  their  favourite  Representatives, 
Mayors,  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  others, 
who  have  either  honoured  or  benefited 
them. 

The  connoisseur  will  equally  be  gratifi- 
ed by  finding  in  Montague  House  a resource 
both  in  the  modern  and  old  productions, 
that  are  the  objects  of  his  research.  Several 
Gentlemen  of  respectability  have  al  most  no 
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other  amusement;  though  fortune,  per- 
haps,  may  not  afford  them  the  means  of 
forming  a cabinet,  there  thejr  will  be  am- 
ply indemnified ; for  such  is  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  the  Fine  Arts,  that  their  pro- 
ductions, when  properly  taken  care  of, 
without  losing  any  of  their  qualities,  give 
daily  pleasure  to  thousands,  and  will 
afford  the  same  to  future  generations. 

The  following  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
objections  which  may  be  made  to  the 
plan : — 

That  as  part  of  the  British  Museum 
consists  of  small  articles,  which  must  be 
minutely  inspected,  they  can  be  seen  only 
by  a select  company  at  a time,  and  not 
by  a crowd  of  people,  as  is  usual  in  public 
exhibitions;  it  was  in  consideration  of 
h4 
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that  circumstance  that  I proposed  a tem* 
porary  room  for  the  portraits,  till  there 
should  be  a sufficient  fund  to  erect  the 
first  Gallery,  as  then  the  new  establishment 
/nay  become  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
9ld one  : nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to 
arrange  the  articles  I have  just  mentioned, 
in  a private  room,  where  small  parties 
only,  as  usual,  may  be  admitted  at  a 
time. 

The  other  objection  is,  levying  money 
at  the  door  of  Montague  House  , to  this  I 
have  to  quote  the  example  of  the  Academy, 
a Royal  Institution,  whose  exhibition 
brings  yearly  a large  sum  in  the  course  of 
five  weeks ; we,  surely,  may  expect  to 
raise  a superior  one  during  eight  months, 
from  the  Royal  and  National  Establish* 
ment  I propose,  which  will  be  so  interest- 
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irig  to  the  nation  at  large,  arid  patronized 
by  the  legislature ; but  should  it  bring 
only  a similar  sum,  it  would,  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  years,  be  in  a state  of 
forwardness. 

Let  those  who  disapprove  of  the  entrance 
money,  consider  the  trivialness  of  that  ob* 
jection  to  a plan,  which  is  to  procure  gra* 
dually  an  establishment  of  the  utmost 
grandeur,  utility,  and  value. 

Let  them  reflect  that  Italy  exists  no  more, 
and  that  Great  Britain,  which  may  so  just- 
ly  aspire  to  the  honour  of  indemnifying 
Europe  for  so  great  loss,  would,  by  such 
policy,  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  splen- 
dour ; that  already  possessed  of  many 
chef  d} oeuvres  of  sculpture,  and  such 
.master-pieces  of  art,  as  the  Banquetting 
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House,  St.  Paul's,  Blenheim,  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Somerset  House,  the  Bank,  and 
other  public  buildings,  the  want  of  Public 
Galleries  of  Pictures  is  the  more  sensibly 
felt. 

The  plan  I have  offered  is  simple  and 
easy,  and  although  still  capable  of  improve- 
ment, is,  in  its  present  state,  neither  bur- 
thensome  to  government  or  to  individuals, 
is  far  from  being  injurious  to  commerce, 
or  a clog  to  the  operations  of  the  war  ; and 
without  a possibility  of  its  being  detri- 
mental, it  offers  a probability  of  ad-* 
vantages,  far  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
objection  against  entrance-money. 

After  the  most  mature  consideration,  1 
have  not  found  any  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing it.  I could  not  think  of  an  appli- 
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cation  to  the  Legislature  for  the  necessary 
sum,  as  I know  the  State  money  is  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  State  ; and  1 laid 
aside  the  idea  of  a subscription,  for,  al- 
though the  fortune  of  every  individual  is  at 
his  own  disposal,  no  subscription  should  be 
raised  but  for  public  exigencies,  or  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor*  In  fact,  when  we  induce 
a friend  to  subscribe  a sum  for  an  object  of 
amusement,  we  deter  him  from  subscribing 
it  for  a necessary  one. 

Nor  can  I flatter  myself,  although  the 
plan  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
many,  that  it  would  be  supported  by  a 
subscription  adequate  to  the  expence  of 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Last  year, 
when  every  class  of  men  were  voluntarily 
arming  themselves  on  the  mere  report  of  an 
invasion,  multitudes  subscribed  to  the 
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voluntary  contribution  ; but  it  was  in  de-» 
fence  of  their  King  and  country,  therefore, 
to  support  their  nearest  interests;  and 
however  dear  the  Fine  Arts  may  be  to 
Britons,  I cannot  expect  they  are  as  dear 
to  them  as  their  Constitution. 


FRENCH  verses 


WRITTEN  BY 

THE  LATE  NOEL  DESENFANS,Esq, 


LA  RELIGION. 

Les  mains  pleines  de  fleurs,  et  le  front  ceint  d’ olive, 
Elle  donne  la  paix  aussitot  quelle  arrive. 

Le  pauvre  et  l’opulent  sont  egaux  a ses  yeux. 

Pour  quiconque  l’implore  elle  descend  des  lieux. 

Son  bras  vient  soutenir  les  rois  dans  les  allarmes  ; 

Sa  main  du  malheureux  vient  essuyer  leslarmes. 

Et  par  son  ministere  elle  peut  en  tout  lieu 

Gerer  un  sainte  commerce  entre  l’homme  et  son  Dieu  j 

Mais  1’afflige  surtout  trouve  en  elle  une  amie 

Qui  partage  avec  lui  les  peines  de  la  vie. 

Q.uand  parmi  vingt  bourreaux  1’ infortune  Louis 
De  son  auguste  sang  rassassia  Paris, 
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Elle  alia  (tout  en  pleurs  de  Foutrage  et  du  crime) 
Sur  l’echafau  rebel  consoler  la  victime. 

(Pest  elle  qui  toujours  console  Fopprime, 
L’innocent  dans  les  fers  de  douleur  abime  ; 

Les  enfans  asservis  d la  maratre  austere, 

Le  fils  desherite  par  un  injuste  pere. 

Le  noble  fugitif  et  l’errant  emigre 
Qu’un  trop  funeste  sort  persecute  a son  gre ! 

Oui,  oui,  dans  le  malMeur,  au  plus  fort  de  Forage, 
La  Religion  seule  inspire  du  courage. 

Quand  Fespoir  est  eteint,  Phomme  reste  abbatu, 
Elle  lui  rend  Fespoir  quand  il  a tout  perdu. 

C'est  elle  qui  du  vice  eloigne  la  jeunesse,  . 

Qui  garde  l’age  mur,  et  soutient  la  vieillesse. 

Aux  champs  comme  a la  ville,  au  desert,  a la  cour, 
Partout  ou  nous  voulons  elle  fait  son  sejour. 

Plus  prompte  que  l’eclair  cette  rierge  fidelle 
Se  rend  avec  ferveur  a la  voix  qui  I’appelle. 

Elle  quitte  le  ciel  pour  aller  a la  fois 
Frier  sous  Fhumble  chaume  et  sous  le  dais  des  rois } 
Pour  aller  rendre  au  jour  la  mere  inconsolable 
Prete  a joindre  au  tombeau  Fenfant  le  plus  aimable. 
Pour  aller  secourir  l’infirme  et  Findigent, 

Le  coupable  en  remords,  et  le  juste  expirant ; 
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Le  monarque  vain$u,  sa  famille  en  otage ; 

Le  marin  aux  abois  sur  le  bord  du  naufrage  j 
Le  ministre  souffVant  dans  un  indigne  exil; 

Le  voyageur  sans  guide  au  milieu  du  peril; 

D’un  tiran  soup?onneux  la  tendre  et  chaste  epouse, 
(Quand  le  monstre  se  livre  a sa  fureur  jalouse) : 

Elle  secourt  aussi  la  veuve  au  desespoir; 

Le  heros  qu'un  brigand  soumet  dson  pouvoir; 

La  trop  credule  amante  ala  mercfd’un  taltre, 

L,esclave  languissant  sous  les  rigueurs  d’un  maitre  j 
Le  pere  dependant  d’un  fils  superbe  et  vain, 

Et  le  frere  accable  par  un  frere  inhumain. 

Auxfoibles  qu’on  outrage,  aux  grands  qu’on  calomnie, 
A la  jeune  beaute  que  denirge  l’envie, 

Au  timide  orphelin  que  depouille  un  tuteur, 

Elle  apprend  a souffrir  sans  plainte  et  sans  aigreur : 
Enfin,  sur  tous  nos  maux  comme  une  tendre  mdre 
Elle  verse  en  secret,  un  beaume  salutaire. 

Viens  done,  filleduCiel;  habitez  parmi  nous ; 

Viens  [. . . .aux  pieds  des  autels  je  t’ attends  a genous. 
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X MONSIEUR  LE  PRINCE  DE  MASS  IRAN* 
Pour  avoir  massacre  d’innombrables  mortels. 

On  mit  au  rangdes  Dieux  Alexandre  et  Achille; 
LL~ 

On  sera  Masseran,  qui  par  des  soins  fidelles, 

En  sauve  l’autre  jour  trois  ou  quatre  cens  mille. 


A MADAME  LA  PR1NCESSE  DE  MASSERAN. 
Je  dormais ; je  songeois  que  le  mailre  des  Dieux 
Amenoit  ici  bas  Ies  Graces  a nos  jeux. 

Del’exc^s  du  plaisir  mon  esprit  prend  lessor : 

Je  m’eveille ; vous  vois;  et  crois  dormir  encore. 


A MONSIEUR  LE  MARQUIS  DE  CR£VE-C(EUR. 

+*  - 

Les  Dieux  dementent  le  nom  que  le  sortt’a  donne  ; 
Car  ils  ont  sur  ton  front  imprime  la  bonte. 

Mais  si  tu  tiens  de  lui,  c’est  qu’un  jour  ta  valeur 
Aux  rivaux  de  ton  roi  pretend  crever  le  coeur. 

* Prince  Massaran  was  the  Spanish  ambassador.  He  pre- 
vented a war  from  taking  place  between  France  and  this 
country. 
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1 MONSIEUR  LE  COMTE  DE  QUINES. 

Pour  venir  honorer  nos  puerils  jeux, 

Quoi ! quitter  encore  et  Cythere  et  les  Dieux  ! 

Vous,  qu’en  conseil  des  Dieux  tous  les  jours  on  appell* 
Et  pours  qui  tous  les  jours,  Cythere  est  en  querelle ! 


I MONSIEUR  LE  COMTE  DE  JULIAC. 

Tes  exploits  de  Louis  Uacquirent  la  faveur, 
Louis  marqua  ton  sein  du  sceau  de  la  valeur. 


X MADAME  LA  COMTESSE  DE  GROVEN STIEN.* 

c.  <~ 

Quoi  ? Parmi  des^rffrrds,  dans  des  marais  steriles, 
Les  Ris  et  les  Amours  ont  ete  vous  former  ? 

C’etoit  assez  sans  doute.  Et  pourquoi  si  facile 
Ici  vous  attirer  ? 

Quand  on  est  aussi  belle. 

On  fait  bientot  tourner  aux  Anglais  la  cervelle. 

• A Dutch  lady  of  rank. 

12 
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A MADEMOISELLE  DE  GROVENSTIEW, 
Belle  Grovenstien,  0 ! vous  que  rien  n’efFace 
Prenez  garde  a P Amour,  il  vous  suit  a la  trace. 


MISS  KECK. 


Herodias  obtint  la  tete  dJun  grand  homme 
Pour  avoir  39x1  danser;  et  Venus  une  pomme  : 
Si  Pon  payait  ainsi  vos  pas,  et  vos  atraits, 
Jersey  seroit  sans  fruits,  et  le  roi  sans  sujets. 


MISS  VERNON. 


Douce  et  belle  Vernon,  vous  avez  de  Pesprit, 

Des  talens,  et  de  la  memoire  : 

Tout  le  monde  le  s9ait,  tout  le  monde  le  dit ; 

Vous  seule  n’en  voulez  rien  croire. 

MISS  FANNY  JENNINGS. 

Vous  nous embarrassez,  jeune  et  tendre  Fanny: 
Votre  sceur  est  charmante;  et  vous  Petes  aussi. 

Qui  choisir  de  vous  deux  ? 1/ amour  vous  ressembloit 
Et  votre  soeur  ressemble  a celle  qu'il  armoit. 
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A MADAME  MORANT, 


MISS  JENNINGS. 

Les  Ris,  les  Graces,  la  Jeunesse, 
Accompagnent  partout  tes  pas. 
Les  Plaisirs  te  suivent  sans  cesse : 

II  n’en  est  point  ou  tu  n’est  pas. 


On  peintl’Amour  aveugle  : et  pourquoi  pas  sa  m&re 
On  diroit,  en  voyant  vos  yeux, 

Que  la  Deesse  de  Cythere 
Vous  adonneles 


Venus  en  vous  formant,  p r it  1* Amour  pour  modelle, 
Votre  frere  aujourd’hui  vous  couvre  de  son  aile. 


A MADAME  LA  COMTESSE  DE  MALTZAN. 

Vous,  qui  fort  jeune  encore  voulutes  £tre  femme; 
Et  que  femme,  cent  fois,  si  Pon  doit  vous  en  croire, 
13 
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Eutes  pour  un  couvent  la  plus  ardente  flarame $ 

De  vos  foibles  enfans  voyez  maitre  la  gloire, 

Etconvenez  enfin  que  Thy  men  en  detail 

Vaut  mieux  que  les  verrouils  d’un  saint  et  froid  serrail. 


1 MONSIEUR  LE  COMTE  DE  MALTZAN. 

0!  toi  que  la  nature  a donne  d’un  coeurtendre. 
Verse  aujourd’hui  les  pleurs  que  la  joie  fait  repandre. 


1 MONSIEUR  DE  MELLO. 


Toi  qui  plais dla  ville,  et  qui  plais  ala  cour, 
Tantot  homme  d’etat,  tantot  hnmrae  d’amour  ! 
Quoi ! lorsque  les  Plaisirs  disputent  tes  momens, 
Tu  daignes  les  donner  a des  Jeux  innocens  ? 


■ 

/ 

* 

. 


LETTRE 


us 

MONSIEUR  DESENFANS, 

i 


MADAME  MONTAGUE, 


Madame, 

Vous  avez  honore  notre  siecle,  d’ avoir  pris 
en  main  la  defense  de  Shakespeare,  la 
base  ec  l’aigle  du  theatre  Anglois.  Votre 
zele  pour  la  verite,  cet  auguste  caractere 
cTune  belle  ame  ; un  discernement  exquis 
et  votre  plume  energique,  en  lui  rendant 
la  justice  la  plus  frappante,  vous  ont  fait 
un  nom  parmi  les  gens  d6  lettres,  et  une 


reputation  qu’un  savoir  distingue  et  la 
reconnoissance  rendront  recommandable 
dans  tous  les  temps. 

Mais,  Madame,  ne  soutintes-vous  la 
cause  honorable  de  ce  genie  superieur, 
que  pour  venger  un  compatriote  ? non : 
c’etoit  pour  venger  le  merite,  ce  compa- 
triote commun  aux  savans,  et  qui  toujours 
cher  aux  gens  de  bien,  trouve  son  pays 
par  toute  la  terre,  dans  le  cercle  etroit  des 
vrais  sages. 

Ce  sentiment  qui  vous  eleve  au-dessus 
des  prejuges  nationaux,  fait  aujourd’hui 
ma  confiance  en  vous,  et  m’est  un  gage 
que  vous  ne  blamerez  point  en  moi,  le  desir 
brulant  d’effacer  une  tache  quJun  Anglois 
vient  de  faire  a la  gloire  d’un  de  nos  ecri- 
vains  aussi  respectable  par  ses  rares  vertus, 
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que  celebre  par  sa  profonde  erudition. 
Oui,  Madame,  vous  avez  justifie  avec 
trop  de  feu,  votre  immortel  Shakespeare, 
pour  desapprouver  un  tribut  si  legitime  a 
la  memoire  adoree  de  notre  immortel 
Fenelon  ; si  l’un  est  Y amour  et  l’orgueil 
de  votre  nation,  1’ autre  est  le  flambeau  de 
nos  Roiset  l’honneurde  la  notre. 

On  connoit  assez  quel  est  le  destin  or- 
dinaire du  grand  homme ; le  rebut  et 
Tabandon  ne  sont  pas  toujours  la  seule 
moisson  de  ses  veilles  et  de  ses  lumieres. 
Trop  sou  vent  pour  prix  de  sa  sagesse,  il 

m 

est  en  bute  aux  traits  aigus  du  mechant ; 
et  ceux  qui  ne  devroient  lever  lesyeux  sur 
lui  qu’  avec  un  saint  respect,  sont  les  pre- 
miers a cabaler  contre  lui  et  a ourdir  sa 
ruine.  Cet  essaim  venimeux  acharne  a 
sa  perte,  se  souleve  et  repand  a grands  flots, 


la  puissante  calomnie  et  la  dang^reuse 
prevention.  Le  vil  envieux,  le  fourbe, 
1'etourdi,  F ignorant,  le  savant  meme,  le 
persecutent  sans  relache,  et  font  de  lui  un 
sujet  eternel  de  satire  et  de  mepris. 

Voila,  Madame,  quel  est  le  lot  trop 
commun  de  ces  homines  eminens  que  le 
ciel  nous  donne  dans  sa  bonte,  et  dont  il 
est  avare  pour  punir  notre  ingratitude,  en 
nous  laissant  replonger  dans  les  tenebres 
epaisses  du  vice  et  de  Fignorance,  que 
dissipoient  leurs  lumieres  et  leurs  vertus. 

H61as!  nous  crions  au  merite,  et  sem- 
blons  voler  audevant  de  lui ; mais  c’est  a 
contre-cceur  que  la  plupart  lui  rendent 
hommage  ; et  a l’instant  qu’on  l’exalte,  a 
l’instant  meme  qu’on  lui  bnule  un  peu 
d’encens,  on  brule  de  l’abbaisser.  Ainsi 
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tel  tend  les  bras  et  offre  un  asile  au  phi* 
losophe,  qui  voudroit  Y avoir  etouffe  au 
berceau ; ou*  tel  qui  pour  se  donner  un 
relief,  le  protege  aujourd’hui,  s’elancera 

demain  contre  lui  s’il  est  hors  de  mode  ; 
car  un  grand  horame  a sa  vogue  pour  un 
peu  de  temps,  comme  un  bete  curieuse 
qu’on  arnene  d'une  contree  lointaine ; le 
premier  jour  c’est  un  elephant,  c’est  un 
Rhinoceros  pour  qui  il  faut  fendre  la  presse  ; 
et  le  troisieme,  degenere  en  fourmi,  il  n’est 
plus  que  l’oubli,  ou  la  fable  et  la  critique 
de  tous  ces  milliers  de  curieux  qu’emporte 
le  tourbillon  de  frivoles  nouveautes. 

L’aimons-nous  done,  Madame,  ce  merite 
tant  vante  ? Oui  nous  l’aimons,  mais  pres- 
que  toujours  nous  ne  l’aimons  qu’en  nous. 
Notre  premier  mobile,  ce  sentiment  souve* 
rain  d’amour  propre  qui  tient  les  renes  de 
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notre  coeur,  en  le  rendant  importun  a la 
basse  jalousie,  souvent  nous  le  fait  hair 
dansles  autres  ; et  celui  du  poele  dont  vous 
epousates  le  parti,  etoit  trop  eclatantpour 
que  la  satire  ne  se  dechainat  pas  contre 
lu  i. 

Mais  Mr.  de  Voltaire  en  attfquant  Shake- 
speare, n’a  attaque  en  lui  que  1’homme  de 
lettres,  et  a respecte  l’honnete  homme  ; ici 
c’est  l’honnete  homme  qu’on  attaque  et 
qu’on  dechire  ; c’est  l’honneur,  son  spa- 
nage  sacre,  qu’on  lui  enleve  ; c’est  unbien 
auquel  on  a des  droits  au-dela  m£me  du 
trepas : un  bien  inestimable  que  tons  les 
lauriers  des  muses  ne  sauroient  compenser. 
II  importe  peu  sans  doute  d’avoir  su  faire 
des  vers,  de  la  bonne  ou  de  la  mauvaise 
prose,  quand  on  descend  chez  les  morts  ; 
mais  mort  ou  vivant,  il  importe  d’avoir 
une  reputation  sans  tache. 
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J’avois  lu  les  lettres  de  Milord  Chester- 
field, et  com  me  elles  etoient  annoncees 
pour  un  plan  d’education,  j’avois  passe 
legerement  sur  tout  ce  qui  ne  m’y  parut 
point  analogue.  Je  les  repris  il  y a quel- 
ques  jours,  pour  lire  celles  que  j’avois 
d’abord  omises  ; mais  quel  fut  mon  etonne- 
ment,  quand  parvenu  a la  deux-cens 
soixante-unieme,  je  vis  Milord  souiller  im- 
pito  yablement  la  memoire  du  sage  Fene- 
lon : et  d’apres  une  lettre  qu’il  avoit 
trouvee  dans  le  recueil  de  la  Marquise  de 
Maintenon,  le  charger  avec  animosite, 
d’ avoir  prostitue  cette  dame  a Louis  XIV ! 

Jesavois  que  l’illustre  auteur  de  Tele- 
maque  avoit  eu  des  ennemis  ; mais  jesavois 
aussi  que  ces  memes  ennemis  en  combat- 
tant  ses  erreurs,  s’il  en  eut,  avoient  ete 
forces  de  respecter  ses  mceurs  ; et  je  n’ima- 


ginai  pas  comment  une  infamie  aussi  noire, 
et  trainee  au  sein  de  la  cour,  auroit 
tot  ou  tard,  echapper  a la  malignite  de 
ses  persecuteurs,  tous  courtisans,  gens 
aux  yeux  de  linx.  Dailleurs  etoit-il  pro- 
bable que  celui  qui  a su  rendre  la  vertu  si 
aimable,  l’ait  aimee  si  peu  que  de  l’avilir 
si  fort  ? Et  faudra-t-il  croire  qu’un  homme 
estime  de  tout  son  siecle,  estime  meme  de 
ses  envieux,  n’ait  ete  qu’un  monstre  a 
mettre  en  pieces,  parcequ’il  aura  plfi  a 
Milord  Chesterfield  de  donner  de  1* equivo- 
que a quelques  mots  ? non  sans  doute : et 
de  quelque  poids  que  dut  m’etre  son  auto- 
rite, je  ne  pus  me  resoudre  a donner  tete 
baissee,  dans  son  opinion ; en  outre  deja 
sa  legerete  a juger  d’atttrui,  m’avoit  appris 
a le  regarder  plulot  comme  un  de  ces 
moucherons  qui  piquent  et  qui  bourdon- 
nent,  que  comme  un  de  ces  sages  qui  tour- 
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nent  et  retournent  la  langue  avant  de  de- 
cider. 

Mais  bientot  je  fus  eclairci  par  la  lettre 
meme  qu’il  avoit  cru  un  sujet  suffisantpour 
se  repandre  en  injures  atroces;  et  je  vis 
que  Milord  qui  peut-etre  savoit  sur  le 
bout  du  doigt,  les  oeuvres  de  Bolinbrooke, 
entendoit  tres-peu  la  genese ; et  que  si 
dans  un  bal  il  pouvoit  juger  en  maltre, 
d’une  reverence  ou  d’un  entre-chat,  il  fal- 
loit  dans  ce  cas-ci,  des  lumieres  plus  in- 
faillibles  que  les  siennes. 

J*ai  gemi  neanmoins  qu’une  fletrissure 
aussi  deshonorante  pour  le  souvenir  du 
vertueux  Fenelon,  ait  et6  empreinte  par 
la  main  tem^raire  d’un  homme  que  de 
vastes  connoissances  ont  distingue,  et  dont 
les  principes  solides  et  brillans  de  politique 
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et  de  politesse,  feront  peut-etre  passer 
l’ouvrage  a la  posterite,  et  avec  lui  la  ca- 
lomnie  la  plus  insigne ; or  vous  saves  com- 
bien  une  plume  eloquente  accelere  ses 
funestes  progres,  et  combien  vite  elle  ga- 
gne  un  avocat  secret  dans  les  cceurs  ou 
elle  perce ! 

Ah  ! qu’il  est  triste,  Madame,  qu'il  est 
humiliant  pour  l’humanite,  que  des  hom- 
mes  dangereux  aient  des  talens  qui  mettent 
Topinion  dans  leurs  mains,  et  les  font  pour 
ainsi  dire,  arbitres  de  la  gloire,  en  les 
rendant  les  oracles  d’un  peuple  credule 
qu’ils  abbreuvent  de  mensongeetd’erreurs. 
Trop  souvent  gonfles  de  fiel  et  d’orgueil, 
ces  professeursd’imposturene  caracterisent 
que  d’apres  leurs  passions ; ou  vuides  de 
jugement,  ils  defigurent,  blament  et  pre- 
conisent  a tort  et  a travers  ; et  leur  bouche 
profane  souffle  alors  dan  tous  les  esprits,,  le 
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prejuge  et  la  confusion.  De-la  tant  d’his- 
toriens  suspects  ; de-la  tant  de  faquins  et  de 
pedans  ont  passe  pour  des  Socrates ; de-la 
le  lache  couronne  de  chene,  et  tant  de 
brigands  le  front  ceint  d'un  laurier  qu'avoit 
cueilli  la  valeur,  nous  ont  ete  donnes  pour 
des  heros. 

Cette  reflexion  est  dure,  et  pourroit  etre 
decourageante  pour  la  vertu ; mais  quand 
le  caprice,  l’iniquite,  Tignorance  font 
avorter  les  soins  qu’elle  donne  a sa  gloire, 
Dieu  qui  de  son  doigt  immortel,  la  grave 
dans  une  tablette  aussi  durable  que  la  notre 
est  futile,  lui  montre  les  homines,  leurs 
vaines  annales,  leurs  satires,  leurs  eloges, 
leurs  ecrits  pompeux  et  leurs  traditions 
s’engloutissans  dans  le  goufFre  enorme  de 
l’eternite.  Mais  pardon,  Madame,  je 
reviens  a mon  sujet. 
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Je  fas  done  convaingu  a l’instant  qu’ii 
yavoit  autantde  ridicule  quede  malice  ou 
d’ignorance  dans  le  tour  que  Milord  Ches- 
terfield s’etoit  efforce  de  donner  a la  lettre 
de  Mr.  de  Fenelon,  qui  je  suppose,  ne 
vous  est  pas  etrangere ; mais  il  est  a pro- 
pos  que  je  vous  la  remette  sous  les  yeux. 
C’est  la  clxxxv  des  memoires  de  Madame 
Maintenon  a qui  elle  est  adressee. 

- <c  Le  zele  pour  le  salut  du  roi  ne  doint 
point  vous  faire  aller  au  de-la  des  bornes 
que  la  Providence  semble  vous  avoir  mar- 
quees : il  faut  attend  re  les  momens  que 
Dieu  seul  peut  connoitre.  Le  vrai  mo'ien 
d’attirer  la  grace  de  Dieu  sur  le  roi,  n'est 
pas  de  le  fatiguer  par  des  exhortations, 
mais  de  J’edifier,  d’entrer  peu-a-peu  dans 
son  cceur  par  une  conduite  douce  et  pa- 
tiente.  Votre  application  a lui  toucher  le 
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coeur,  a lui  ouvrir  les  yeux,  a le  garantir 
de  certains  pi£ges,  a lui  donner  des  conseils 
de  paix,  de  moderation,  de  soulagement 
pour  ses  peuples,  d’amour  pour  l’eglise, 
et  votre  zele  a chercher  de  bons  pasteurs, 
demandent  de  vous  de  grandes  attentions 
et  beaucoup  de  prudence.  Vous  etes  la 
sentinellede  Dieu  au  milieu  dMsrael.  Aimez 
le  roi ; soyez  lui  soumise,  com  die  Sara 
l’etotit  a Abraham.  Respectez  le  du  fonds 
du  cceur  : regardez-le  com  me  votre  Seig- 
neur dans  l’ordre  de  Dieu.  II  est  vrai, 
Madame,  que  votre  etat  est  une  enigine ; 
mais  ce’st  Dieu  qui  l’a  fait : vous  ne  Vavez 
pas  desire  ; vous  ne  l’avez  pas  choisi,  pas 
meme  imagine ; c’est  Dieu  qui  l’a  fait ; 
il  vous  cache  ses  secrets,  et  eh  cache  aussi 
au  public  qui  lesurprendroient,  si  vous  les 
lui  disiez  comme  a moi ; c’est  le  mistere  de 
Dieu : il  a voulu  que  vous  fussiez  614vee 
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pour  sanctifier  ceux  qui  naissent  dans 
l'elevation.  Vous  etes  a la  place  des  reines : 
et  vous  n’avez  pas  plus  de  liberte  ni  d’au- 
torite  qu’une  petite  bourgeoise. 

A present  voici  ce  que  Milord  dit  de 
cette  lettre  dans  sa  cclxi  a son  fils.* 

* Je  joins  ici  l’origina]  pour  montrer  que  je  1’ai  sum 
avec  exactitude  dans  ma  traduction. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Since  my  last  to  you,  I have  read  Madame  Maintenon’s 
Letters ; and  am  sure  they  are  genuine,  and  they  both  en- 
tertained and  informed  me.  They  have  brought  (me  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  that  able  and  artful  lady ; 
whom  I am  convinced  that  I now  know,  mnch  better  than 
her  directeur  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon  (afterwards  archbishop 
of  Cambray)  did,  when  he  wrote  her  the  185th  letter}  and 
I know  him  the  better  too  for  that  letter.  The  Abbit 
though  brimful  of  the  divine  love,  had  a great  mind  to  be 
first  minister,  and  cardinal,  in  order,  no  doubt , to  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  the  more  good.  His  being  directeur 
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**  Mon  cher  Ami, 

“ Depuis  ma  derniere,  j’ai  lules  lettres 
de  Madame  Maintenon,  et  suis  assure 

at  that  time  to  Madame  Maintenon,  seemed  to  be  a good 
step  towards  those  views.  She  puts  herself  upon  him  for  a 
saint,  and  he  was  weak  enough  to  believe  it,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  put  himself  upon  her  for  a saint 
too,  which,  I dare  say,  she  did  not  believe  ; but  both  of 
them  knew  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  appear 
saints  to  Lewis  XIV.  who  they  were  very  sure  was  a bigot. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  nay,  indeed,  it  is  plain  by  that  185th 
letter,  that  Madame  Maintenon  had  hinted  to  her  directeur 
some  scruples  of  conscience,  with  relation  to  her  commerce 
with  the  king  ; and  which  I humbly  apprehend  to  have 
been  only  some  scruples  of  prudence,  at  once  to  flatter  the 
bigot  character,  and  increase  the  desires  of  the  King. 
The  pious  Abbe  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  lest  the  king 
should  impute  to  the  directeur  any  scruples  or  difficulties 
which  he  might  meet  with  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  writes 
her  the  above-mentioned  letter;  in  which  he  not  only  bids 
her  not  to  teaze  the  king  by  advice  and  exortations,  but  to 
have  the  utmost  submission  to  his  will  j and,  that  she 
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qu’elles  sont  originales.  Non-seulement 
elles  m’ont  amuse,  mais  aussi  elles  m’ont 

may  not  mistake  the  nature  of  that  submission,  he  tella 
her,  it  is  the  same  that  Sarah  had  for  Abraham ; to  which 
submission  Isaac  perhaps  was  owing.  No  bawd  could 
have  written  a more  seducing  letter  to  an  innocent  country 
girl,  than  the  directeur  did  to  his  penitent  j who,  I dare  say, 
had  no  occasion  for  his  good  advice.Those  who  would  jus- 
tify the  good  directeur,  alias  the  pimp,  in  this  affair,  must 
not  attempt  to  do  it  by  saying,  that  the  king  and  Madame 
Maintenon  were  atthattime'privately  married  ; that  the  di. 
recteur  knew  it; and  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  hiseraz'g. 
me.  That  is  absolutely  impossible ; for  that  private  mar- 
riage must  have  removed  all  scruples  between  the  parties ; 
nay,  could  not  have  been  contracted  on  any  other  princi- 
ple since  it  was  kept  private,  and  consequently  prevented 
no  public  scandal.  It  is  therefore  extemely  evident,  that 
Madame  Maintenon  could  not  be  married  to  the  king,  at 
the  time  when  she  scrupled  granting,  and  when  the 
directeur  advised  her  to  grant,  those  favours  which  Sarah 
with  so  much  submission  granted  to  Abraham  : and  what 
the  directeur  is  pleased  to  call  le  myst^re  de  Dieu , wa» 
most  evidently  a state  of  concubinage. 
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instruit  ; je  leur  dos  sur-tout  de  pouvoir 
apprecier  cette  femme  habile  et  artificieuse 
qu  a n’en  pas  douter,  je  connois  a present 
beaucoup  mieux  que  ne  la  connoissoit  son 
directeur  Mr.  l’Abbe  de  Fenelon  (ensuite 
jarcheveque  de  Cm  brai),  lorsqu’il  lu 
ecrivit  la  cent  quatre  vingt-cinquieme 
lettre ; et  cette  lettre  me  le  fit  aussi  con- 
noitre  lui-meme  plus  a fonds.  Le  zele  abb£ 
quoique  rempli  a l’exces  de  l’amour  divin, 
aspiroit  a devenir  premier  ministre  et  cardi- 
nal, afin  sans  cloute  de  pouvoir  rendre  les 
plus  grands  services.  11  etoit  alors  direc- 
teur de  Madame  de  Maintenon  ; et  cette 
qualite  sembloit  favoriser  ses  vues.  Elle 
joua  aupres  de  lui  le  role  d’une  sainte,  et 
il  fut  assez  idiot  que  de  la  croire  telle.  De 
son  cot6,  il  d£siroit  aussi  qu’elle  ne  vit  en 
lui  le  qu’un  saint  homme,  mais  je  puis 
assurer  quelle  ne  fut  pas  sa  dupe.  Cepen- 
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dant  tous  deux  savoient  qu’il  etoit  deleur 
interet  de  paroitre  telsaux  yeux  de  Louis 
XIV.  qu’ils  connoissoient  pour  un  parfait 
bigot. 

" II  est  a presumer,  et  en  v6riie  il  est 
evident  par  la  lettre  cent  quatre  vingt- 
cinquieme,  que  Madame  de  Maintenon 
avoit  fait  paroitre  a son  directeur  une  de- 
licatesse  de  conscience  sur  son  commerce 
avec  le  roi,  et  lui  avoit  marque  quelques 

scru pules  que  j’appellerai  scruples  de  pru- 
dence, afin  de  flatter  l’humeur  devote  du 

monarque,  et  d’enflammer  ses  desirs. 

“ Le  pieux  abbe  hors  de  lui-meme, 
eflfraye  que  sa  Majeste  n’attribuat  au  di- 
recteur les  scrupules  et  les  obstacles  que  la 
penitente  opposeroit  a sa  passion,  lui 
ecrivit  la  susditte  lettre  par  laquelle  ii  lui 
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recommande  de  ne  pas  tourmenter  le  roi  a 
force  de  conseils  et  exortations,  mais  de 
se  soumettre  entierement  a sa  volonte  ; ~et 
afin  de  ne  lui  laisser  aucun  doute  sur  la 
sorte  de  soumission  dont  il  parloit,  il  lui 
dit  que  c’est  la  meme  que  Sara  avoit  pour 
Abraham  ; soumission  a laquelle  il  est  pro- 
bable qu’Isaac  dut  lejour.  Non:  il  n’y 
a pas  de  debaucheuse  qui  auroit  pu  su- 
borner une  innocente  paysanne  par  une 
lettre  plus  seduisante. 

“ Que  ceux  qui  voudroient  justifier  ce 
bon  directeur,  autrement  dit  ce  debauch- 
eur,  ne  s*y  autorisent  pas  en  alleguant  que 
le  roi  et  Madame  de  Maintenon  etoient 
maries  secrettement ; que  Mr.  de  Fenelon 
les  avoit,  et  que  voila  la  clef  de  1’enigme. 
Cela  est  absolument  impossible,  car  un 
manage  secret  auroit  etoutfe  toute  espece 
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de  scrupule ; et  merae  il  ne  pouvoit  avoir 
eu  lieu  que  pour  cela,  puisqu’etant  tenu 
secret  il  n’empechoit  pas  le  scandal  public. 
Par  consequent  il  est  clair  comme  le  jour, 
que  Madame  de  Maintenon  ne  pouvoit  pas, 
etreTepousdu  roilorsque  sesscrupules  la 
faisoient  hesiter  a se  livrer  a lui,  et  lorsque 
le  directeur  lui  conseilloit  d’accorder  a sa 
majeste  les  memes  faveurs  que  Sara  avoit 
accordees  a Abraham  avec  tant  de  soumis- 
sion.  Ainsi  ce  qu’il  appelle  le  mystere  de 
JDieu , n’etoit  absolument  qu'un  concubi- 
nage, &c” 

Vous  Tentendez,  Madame  ! et  vous  con- 
viendrez  que  ce  ton  tranchant  d’ autorite,  et 
cet  air  affirmatif  qui  en  imposent,  sont  d*un 
poids  qui  fait  pancher  a la  prevention  ; et 
c’est  ainsi  pourtant  qu’avec  unepoignee  de 
paille,  un  habile  artiste  va  faire  un  phan- 
tome  qui  repandra  la  terreur. 
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D*  abord,  ou  Milord  a-t-il  puise  dans  la 
lettre  de  Mr.  de  Fenelon  qu’il  ait  ete  ques- 
tion de  scrupules  ? Et  n’auroit-il  pas  d& 
plus  scrupuleux  lui  meme,  la  prendre  dans 
le  sens  simple  et  naturel  qu’elle  presente? 
Pourquoi  aussi  desfaveurs,  et  toujoursdes 
faveurs  ? Venoit-il  de  brigues  celles  de 
Madame  * * * * * pour  les  avoir  si  fort  en 
tete  a ce  moment  la  ? et  depuis  quand  re- 
commander aux  femmes  la  soummission 
envers  leurs  maris,  signifie-t-il  que  c’est 
les  debaucher  ? lui-memelorsqu’il  engage- 
oit  son  fils  a suborner  celles  de  ses  amis,  se 
servoit  il  de  cette  expression  ?. . Mais  a mon 
tour  il  me  sieroit  peu  d’en  employer  d in- 
jurieuses  ; et  je  ferai  mieux  d’analiser  les 
periodes  necessaires  de  la  lettre,  pour  de- 
voiler  par  la  d’un  bout  a Fautre,  1 absur- 
dite  du  critique. 


Le  commencement  loin  de  prouver  que 
Mr.  de  Fenelon  l’ecrivit  au  sujet  de  quel- 
ques  scrupules,  prouve  evidemment  que 
c’etoit  en  reponse  a Madame  de  Maintenon 
qui  connoissant  ses  lumieres  et  sure  de  son 
zele,  lui  avoit  sans  doute  demande  des  con- 
seils  pour  retirer  Louis  XIV.  de  ses  egare- 
mens  ; chaque  ligne  suffit  pour  m’en  con- 
vaincre,  et  deux  motifs  de  plus  me  le  con- 
fiiment.  L un  est  son  extreme  confiance 
en  lui  que  manifeste  l’eloge  continuel 
qu  elle  en  fait  dans  le  cours  de  ses  memoires ; 
et  1’ autre  est  dans  la  cclxxix  lettre,  ou 
elle  dit  a Mademoiselle  d’Aumale  que  son 
dessein  et  ses  soins  les  plus  chers  etoient  de 
corriger  le  roi  de  ses  passions. 

Milord,  qui  ne  voit  dans  Mr.  de  Fenelon 
qu  un  tartuffe,  et  un  architartufle  dans  la 
Marquise,  appelleroit  cela  un  role  de 
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theatre  rempli  par  une  excellente  come- 
dienne ; mais  parceque  les  gens  qui  ont  la 
jaunisse  ne  voient  souvent  tons  les  objets 
qu’en  jaune,  et  que  ceux  qui  ont  des 
principes  relaches,  jugent  d’un  relache- 
ment  universel,  croirai-je  sur  la  parole  du 
malade,  que  le  eigne  est  de  safran,  et  sur 
la  parole  du  libertin,  que  la  vertu  n’est 
que  simagree  ? 

Je  croirai  et  dirai  que  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  avoit  communique  ses  vues  a son  di- 
recteur  afin  qu’il  y travaillat  de  concert 
avec  elle  ; et  qu’ayant  soumis  a sa  pru- 
dence, les  mesuresqu’elle  avoit  prises  pour 
y parvenir,  celui-ci  les  crut  trop  violentes, 
et  craignit  qu’elles  ne  fissent  echouerson 
ouvrage  ebauche ; e’est  pourquoi  il  lui 
prescrit  ce  que  la  sagesse  elle-meme  pre- 
scriroit  dans  les  premiers  pas ; beaucoup 
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delicatesse  etde  moderation.  II  lui  recom- 
mande  de  ne  point  accabler  le  roi  de  re- 
montrances fastidieuses  qui  toujours  degoii- 
tent  et  rebutent ; mais  d’employer  la 
douceur  et  la  patience  qui  presque  toujours 
persuadent  et  viennent  a bout.  II  lui  dit 
de  le  toucher  par  sa  piete  et  sa  conduite  : 
delui  ouvrir  les  yeux  a force  de  vertus  : 
de  l’edifier  a force  de  bonnes  oeuvres  ; et 
Milord  Chesterfield  voudra  que  Mr.  de 
Fenelon  ait  conseille  a sa  penitente,  de  se 
prostituer  a lui  afin  de  l’edifier  ? Drolede 
chemin  en  verite,  pour  ramener  les  gens  a 
Dieu ! Edification  assez  amusante,  dont 
Londres  et  Paris,  graces  a la  debauche,  ne 
uianqueront  pas  de  sitot. 

Mais  pour  supposer  que  la  Marquise 
avoit  temoigne  des  scrupules  a son  direc- 
teur,  etqu’il  lui  ecrivoit  pour  les  appaiser. 
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il  faudra  done  croire  qu’ils  n3etoient 
latifs  qu’  au  roi ; et  que  quant  a elle,  peu 
alarmee  d’un  commerce  criminel,  elle  ne 
craignoit  pas  de  se  perdre  ; mais  qu’elle 
craignoit  que  lui  seul  n’offensat  Dieu  et  ne 
se  perdit.  En  effet  : si  ses  scrupules 
l’avoient  concernee,  Mr.  de  Fenelon  pou- 
voit-il  lui  dire  le  zele  pour  le  salut  du  roi , 
ne  doit  point , Sfc.  ? non : et  il  est  simple 
qu’il  auroit  dit  le  zele  pour  votre  salut , 
Voila  ce  qui  saute  aux  yeux  des  la  pre- 
miere ligne  ; et  voila  ce  qui  a echappe  a 
Milord.  Mais  continuons  un  moment  sur 
les  pretendus  scrupules. 

Je  viens  de  prouver  qu’ils  ne  pouvoient 
avoir  que  le  roi  seul  pour  objet.  Dans  ce 
cas  done  il  est  a presumer  que  la  Marquise 
n’aura  pas  manque  de  defaites  aux  propo- 
sitions trop  libres  du  monarque  passionn6» 
£ 
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et  que  lui  parlant  des  anges  quand  il  luj 
parloit  de  Cupidon,  elle  aura  fonde  ses 
refus  sur  une  conscience  assaillie  de  la  peur 
qu’il  ne  se  damnat ! et  on  pourroit  donner 
dans  cette  absurdite  ! et  on  en  croiroit  ca- 
pable Madame  de  Maintenon ! 

Une  Agnes , a sa  place,  l’ Agnes  la  plus 
idiote : une  begueule ; une  nonne  toute 
cicatricee  de  sa  discipline,  et  qui  auroit 
grisonne  sous  les  verroux  d’un  cloitre,  ne 
tiendroient  jamais  un  langage  aussi  sot ; 
et  il  faudra  qu’il  sorte  de  la  bouche  d’une 
femme  celebre,  qui  sans  credit,  sans  for- 
tune et  dansTautomne  de  sa  beaute,  etoit 
montee  par  son  esprit  a la  confiance  d’un 
prince  qui  lui-meme  n’en  manquoit  pas! 
oui : si  les  plumes  les  plus  autentiques  de 
son  siecle  me  l’assiiroient,  j’aurois  peine  a 
les  en  croire. 
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Une  autre  remarquequi  r6volte  egalemeht 
la  probite  et  le  bon  sens,  va  du  premier 
coup  d’ceil,  couvrir  Milord  de  ridicule.  II 
leve  son  front  d’airain,  et  dans  le  bouillant 
d’une  effronterie  dont  j’ai  vu  peu  d’exem- 
ples,  il  essaye  de  faire  passer  Mr.  de  Fene- 
lon  pour  une  fourbe,  enl’accusant  d’avoir 
voulu  se  faire  passer  pour  un  saint.  Pour 
un  Saint ! et  aupres  de  qui  ? aupres  de  sa 
penitente ; et  afin  de  se  mettre  aupres 
d’elle  en  odeur  de  saintete,  il  commence  a 
se  sanctifier  par  l’infamie  la  plus  criante  ; 
ou  plutot,  pour  lui  prouver  combien  il 
aime  la  vertu,  il  lui  conseille  d’abandonner 
la  sienne  j et  pour  la  convaincre  qu*il  in- 
spire lasagesse,  il  lui  ordonne  un  concubi- 
nage ! 

Et  qu’on  n’objecte  pas  qu’en  agissant  de 
la  sorte,  le  directeur  s 9y  prenoit  avec 
l 2 
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finesse  afin  de  concilier  adroitement  le  vice 
et  la  vertu ! Une  fille  de  quinze  ans  ne 
tomberoit  point  dans  un  piege  aussi  glos- 
sier ; le  plus  pesant  de  nos  capucins  riroit 
d’une  ruse  aussi  platte  : et  Mr.  de  Fenelon, 
Mr.  de  Fenelon  lui-meme  auroit  ete  assez 
borne  que  de  la  tenter  aupres  de  Madame 
de  Maintenon  ? Milord  pretend  qu’il  la 
connoissoit  fort  peu  ; mais  il  la  connoissoit 
assez  pour  ne  pas  la  croire  femme  a donner 
dans  un  tel  panneau. 

J’irai  plus  loin,  Madame;  j’accorderai 
que  la  marquise  ait  eu,  ou  ait  feint  d* avoir 
des  scruples.  Un  mariage  secret  previent- 
il  les  jugemens  malins  d’un  public  qui  ne 
cherche  qu'a  morde  ? non  sans  doute : et 
Milord  en  convient ; il  etoit  done  naturel 
qu’elle  ait  des  scruples  ! Non  des  scruples 
issus  d’un  commerce  criminel  qui  n'existoit 
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pas  ; mais  de  la  crainte  que  son  manage  ne 
causatdu  scandal. 

Je  le  repete:  la  lettre  de  Mr.de  Fen6- 
lon  ne  donne  nulle  part,  lieu  de  presumer 
qu’il  Fecrivit  au  sujet  d’aucuns  scrupules ; 
mais  dJapres  les  portraits  qu’on  nous  a 
laisses  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  il  est 
vrai  semblable  qu’elle  lui  en  ait  maque 
quelques-uns  ; de  reels,  si  elle  etoit  devote 
comme  on  Fa  dit ; de  feints,  si  suivant  les 
rapports  vagues,  c* etoit  une  femme  am- 
foitieuse  qui  n’aspiroit  qu’a  se faire declarer 
reine.  Dans  Fun  ou  Fautre  cas  il  est  pro- 
bable, je  Favoue,  qu’il  ait  s’agi  de  scru- 
pules ; mais  si  Forgueil,  ce  grand  ressort 
des  passions  liumaines,  les  faisoit  naitre, 
la  politique  a son  aide,  aura  fait  jouer  tous 
les  siens  pour  en  tirer  profit ; et  Madame 
de  Maintenon  qui  connoissoit  la  delicatesse 
l 3 
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de  son  directeur,  lui  aura  etale  toute  la 

i 

sienne  avec  em phase,  dans  l’espoir  d*un 
pretexte  de  retraite  qui  en  alarmant 
Famourdu  roi,  la  fit  atteindre  a son  but. 

Mais  que  la  Marquise  ait  agi  d’adresse 
ou  a la  bonne  foi  aupres  de  Mr.  de  Fene- 
lon  ; qu’elle  lui  ait  expose  des  scrupules, 

Ou  qu’il  n’en  ait  point  ete  question  ; loin 
de  trouver  rien  dans  sa  lettre  qui  puisse 

Favilir,  toutce  quej’y  vois,  Feleve  a mes 
yeux  et  augmente  ma  veneration.  J’y 
trouve  les  avis  d’un  ami  eclaire,  et  a ses 
soins  paternels  je  leconnois  la  tutelle  de  la 
saggesse.  J’y  vois  regner  partout  la  droi- 
ture  et  la  sincerite  ; partout  j’y  vois  pour 
guide,  la  main  officieuse  de  la  piete  qui 
vient  de  prendre  conseil  chez  la  prudence. 

lnstruit  a coup  sur,  du  mariage  secret 
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de  sa  p&nitente,  Mr.  de  Fenelon  lui  donne 
pour  modele  de  conduite  a l’egard  du  roi, 
la  conduite  de  Sara  a l’egard  d’ Abraham  ; 
et  c’est  ici  que  Milord  tout  gonfle  monte 
sur  ses  eehasses,  pour  nous  dire  d’un  ton 
de  docteur,  en  quoi  consistoit  cette  con- 
duite et  quelle  etoit  l’origine  d’ Isaac.  Mais 
comme  il  s’agit  aussi  peu  de  savoir  com- 
ment Isaac  naquit,  que  d’apprendre  com- 
ment Isaac  mourut,  je  ne  m’arreterai  qu’a 
la  maniere  dont  notre  critique  a dechiffre 
l’exemple  de  Sara.  Quoi ! le  suivre, 
suivre  Texemple  d’une  epouse  vertueuse, 
c’etoit  se  prostituer ! En  verite,  le  feu 
monte  au  visage  quand  on  songe  a une  telle 
interpretation,  et  qu’on  songe  qu’elle  est 
de  Milord  Chesterfield  ; de  ce  ministre 
d’un  discernement  si  juste  dansles  affaires, 
et  si  digne  d’etre  a la  tete  d’un  cabinet; 
oui,  on  rougit  pour  lui,  de  croire  qu’un 
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homme  si  grand  dans  an  conseil,  auroil 
ete  si  petit  dans  une  ecole. 

Abraham  craignit  que  la  beaute  de 
Sara,  sa  femme  legitime,  ne  lui  fut  fu- 
neste.  II  alloit  entrer  en  Egypte  avec  elle ; 
et  prevoyant  que  les  Egyptiens  seroient 
epris  de  ses  charmes,  il  s’imagina  que 
peut-etre  ils  le  tueroient,  s’ils  venoient  a 
savoir  qu’il  etoit  son  mari ; ainsi  il  lui 
commanda  de  dire  qu’elle  etoit  sa  sceur,* 
et  c’est  en  cel  a indubitablement  que  Mr. 
de  Fenelonprescrivitala  Marquise  d’imiter 
Sara.  Sara  epouse  d’ Abraham  passoit 
pour  sa  soeur  selon  l’ordre  d’ Abraham. 
Vous  6tes  l’epouse  du  roi : mais  ne  passez 
pas  pour  telle,  selon  l’ordre  du  roi ; et 
alors  vous  serez  soumise  au  roi , comme 
Sara  l 5 etoit  d Abraham.  Hegardez  le,  lui 


* Gen.  Chap.  xii. 
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dit-il,  comme  votre  seigneur  dans  V or  dr  e 
de  Dieu : c’est  a dire,  obeissez  lui  puis* 
que  Dieu  veut  que  les  femmes  obeissent  a 
leurs  maris.  Votre  etat , ajoute-t-il,  est 
une  enigme.  C'est  a dire,  vous  etes 
mariee,  et  on  Tignore:  on  ignore  si  vous 
etes  l’epouse  ou  la  maitresse  du  roi ; et  le 
public  que  vous  secrets  suprendroient  si 
vous  les  lui  disiez  comme  d moi , conjecture, 
devine  et  s *y  perd.  Mais  c est  le  mister e 
de  Dieu ; ce  qui  signifie,  que  Dieu  dont 
on  doit  adorer  les  decrets,  laissoit  des  ob- 
stacles a elle  inconnus  pour  qu’on  la  de- 
clarat  reine. 

Voila  je  crois,  quel  est  le  sens,  et  le  sens 
unique  dans  lequel  on  puisse  prendre  les 
phrases  que  je  viens  de  citer  ; et  je  deffie 
le  Ciceron  le  plus  ratline  : je  deffie  la  sub- 
tilite  meme  de  leur  en  donner  un  autre, 
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sans  franchir  les  bornes  de  la  raison.  J’en 
appelle  a vous,  Madame,  qui  savez  juger 
si  sainement ; et  sans  recourir  me  me  a des 
lumieres  aussi  elevees  que  les  votres,  il  me 
suffiroit  d’en  appeller  a quiconque  a un 
grain  d’entendement  et  d’equite.  Faut-il 
Tame  de  feu  et  Toed  perfant  de  Milord 
Mansfield,  pour  trouver  la  verite  quand 
elle  se  presente  a nous  ? et  quand  elle-meme 
hausse  la  voix,  faut-il  la  tonnante  eloquence 
de  Milord  Chatham,  pour  la  faire  enten- 
dre? 

J’allois  finir  : et  j’echappois  une  obser- 
vation. Si  la  Marquise  n’avoit  point  ete 
mariee  avec  Louis  XIV.  pourquoi  Mr.  de 
Fenelon  auroit-il  nomine  son  etat  une  eniz- 
me  ? celui  d’une  fille  entretenue  qui  tous 
les  soirs,  ouvre  sa  porte  a regret  a son  in- 
teresse  bienfaiteur,  est-il  une  enigme  fort 
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obscure  ? de  jolies  femmes  qui  de  leur  toi- 
lette, creent  des  ministres  d’etat,  ou  cas- 
sent  les  generaux  d’une  armee,  et  aux  pieds 
de  qui  l’ambitieux  va  soupirer  pour  une 
mitre,  ou  pour  une  aulne  et  demie  de  ru- 
ban,  sont-elles  des  enigmes  bien  impene- 
t rabies  ? non  : et  on  sait  trop  au  prix 
honteux  de  quelles  saveurs,  elles  paient  la 
faveur  des  rois.  La  Marquise  de  Verneuil 
en  France,  du  r6gne  d’ Henri  IVr ; la 
Duchesse  de  Portsmouth  en  Angleterre, 
durant  celui  de  Charles  II ; et  quelques 
autres  que  je  pourrois  nommer  d’un  temps 
moins  eloigne,  ont  passe  publiquement 
pour  ce  quelles  etoient ; et  jamais,  jamais 
Mr.  de  Fenelon  n’auroit  ecrit  a la  Com- 
tesse  du  Barry,  que  son  etat  etoit  une  enig- 
me. 


Ce  dernier  mot,  Madame,  en  mettant 


s a conduite  au  grand  jour,  Tymet  lub 
meme  dans  toute  sa  candeur  ; et  pour  s’y 
soutenir,  il  me  fournit  une  preuve  de  plus, 
enajoutenta  Madame  de  Maintenon  qu’elle 
estd  la  place  des  reines;  et  comment  pou- 
voit-il  la  voir  elevee  a ce  rang  anguste,  si 
ce  n est  par  les  noeuds  sacres  du  mariage } 

Milord  dans  une  pointe  ; un  badin,  un 
rieur  diront  avec  sel,  que  personne  ne 
remplit  mieux  la  place  d’une  reine,  que  la 
maitresse  d’  un  roi,  et  on  les  entend  ; alors 
done  il  y auroit  bien  des  reines  a la  fois  dans 
quelques  cours,  et  bien  peu  de  royaumes 
qui  n’abondassent  en  majestes.  Mais  le 
sujet  serieux  qui  m’occupe,  simpathise  peu 
avec  leur  plaisanterie ; et  l’interet  qu’un 
sentiment  de  justice  inspire  pour  l’inno- 
ceoce  attaquee,  prevaudra  dans  sa  defense 
que  je  terminerai  en  jettant  un  coup  d’qeil 
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sur  les  disgraces  de  Mr.  de  FenMon,  ou 
plutot  en  vous  rappellant  ce  qui  les  causa, 
Ce  fut  ce  qu’il  avoit  de  plus  cher  : son 
amour  pour  la  verite  fut  son  premier  en- 
nemi,  et  le  perdit  dans  Y esprit  d’un  maitre 
qui  n’etant  pas  tonjours  dispose  a l’enten- 
dre,  1’ envoy  a mourir  en  exil.  Et  cet  hom- 
me  que  sa  vertu  fit  bannir  de  la  cour,  y 
au  roit  tente  les  grandeurs  a force  de  basesse ! 
Lui  qui  menoit  ses  princes  dans  la  carriere 
du  veritable  honneur,  il  auroit  pu  s en 
^carter  jusqu’ a se  couvrir  d’ignominie  ? et 
lui  qui  bravo  son  roi  pour  son  devoir,  il 
auroit  pu  trahir  son  devoir  et  son  roi  par  la 
fourbe  la  plus  infame? 

Prenez  la  balance,  Madame,  et  dans 
1’ instant  vous  m’accorderez  que  Milord 
Chesterfield,  soit  que  trompe  grossiere- 
ment,  soit  par  un  esprit  aussi  satirique 
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qu’injuste,  a voulu  accabler  de  bl&meet 
de  mepris,  un  homme  auquel  il  auroit  du 
Clever  des  autels.  Mais  l’eloge  de  celui-ci 
est  reserve  a une  plume  superieure  a la 
mienne  ; et  la  critique  de  l’autre  n’est  pas 
une  besogne  pour  moi. 

J*ai  Thonneur  d’etre  avec  beaucoup  de 
respect, 

Madame, 


Votre,  &c* 


LETTRE 

DE 

MONSIEUR  THOMAS , 

1 

MONSIEUR  BESENFANS. 


Paris , 1 Mars , 1777 

Monsieur, 

J’ai  lu  la  brochure  oit  vous  prenez  soin  de 
justifier  la  memoire  de  Fen6ion  contre  les 
imputations  de  Milord  Chesterfield ; je 
suis  entierement  de  votre  avis ; et  je  ne 
crois  pas  qu’il  soit  permis  de  soupfonner 
unevertu  si  pure  d’un  crime  aussi  bas. 
On  ne  peut  douter  en  lisant  la  lettre  de 
Monsieur  Fenelon,  que  Madame  de  Main- 
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tenon  nefut  dejamariee,  quel’on  pese  ces 
termes  qui  sont  dans  la  lettre : 

“ II  est  vrai,  Madame,  que  votre  etat  est 
une  enigme , mais  c’est  Dieu  qui  l’a  fait. 
Vous  ne  1’avez  pas  desire,  vous  ne  l’avez 
pas  choisi,  pas  meme  imagine . C’est  Dieu 
qui  l’a  fait;  il  vous  cache  ses  secrets,  et  en 
cache  aussi  au  public  qui  le  surprendroient 
si  vous  les  lui  disiez  comme  d moi.  C’est 
le  mistere  de  Dieu.  II  a voulu  que  vous 
fussiez  elevee , pour  sanctifier  ceux  qui  sont 
dans  1’ elevation  ; vous  etes  d la  place  des 
reines 

Je  demande  a tout  homme  veritablement 
impartial,  si  on  peut  designer  plus  claire- 
ment  le  mariage  de  Madame  de  Maintenon 
avec  Louis  quatorze,  et  cette  espece  de 
grandeur  a demi  voilee  qui  pla9ant  une 
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simple  partieuliere  a cote  du  trone,  lui 
donnant  la  plus  grande  influence  sans  la 
moindre  autorite  la  plus  grande  considera- 
tion sans  aucun  titre  reel ; lui  faisoit  rendre 
des  respects  comme  des  devoirs,  et  mettoit 
a ses  pieds  les  premieres  personnes  de  la 
cour,  sans  que  rien  au  dehors  parut  marquer 
son  elevation,  C’etoit  la,  comme  dit 
Fenelon,  une  veritable  enigme. 

De  bonne  foi,  Monsieur,  peut-on  ap- 
pliquer  ce  mot  a,  Fetat  de  maitresse  ? peut- 
il  convenir  a la  situation  de  ces  femmes  qui 
pour  la  plupart  bien  plus  ambitieuses  que 
tendres,  ne  peuvent  esperer  de  ces  grandes 
intrigues,  que  ledeshonneur  eclatant  d’une 
grande  fortune  ? On  sait  qu’elles  n'ont 
ni  le  pouvoir,  ni  sou  vent  le  desir  de  couvrir 
leurs  foiblesses.  On  sait  que  toutes  leurs 
demarches  sont  exposees  aux  yeux  d’une 
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eour  eclairee  par  ses  vices,  et  souvent  aux 
yeux  de  plus  d’une  rivale  qui  leur  envie  en 
secret  leur  honte,  et  leur  succes.  La 
curiosite,  l’interet,  la  malignite  publique 
s’empressent  a dechirer  le  voile  dont  elles 
cherclieroient  en  vain  a s’entourer.  Non, 
il  n’y  a jamais  eu,  et  il  n’y  aura  ja- 
mais d’enigme  dans  ces  sortes  de  com- 
merce. 

Quand  les  mots  de  lal  ettre  de  Fenelon 
ne  seroient  pas  aussi  clairs,  qui  pourroit 
simaginer  que  le  plus  respectable  des  hom- 
mes  eut  jamais  pu  jouer  entre  un  monarque 
et  une  femme,  un  role  qui  dans  les  tours 
meme  avilit  les  personnes  deja  les  plus 
viles,  et  deshonore  ceux  meme  qui  depuis 
long-temps  serablent  avoir  renonce  a l’hon- 
neuT  ? 

C’est  par  sa  vie  entiere,  c’est  par  la 
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suite  de  ses  sentimens  et  de  sa  conduit© 
qu’il  faut  juger  un  homme ; et  Ton  veut 
que  Fanteur  du  Telemaque,  que  I’ ami  des 
personnes  les  plus  vertueuses  de  la  France, 
que  le  sage  instituteur  du  Due  de  Bour- 
gogne, que  celui  qui  osa  blamer  avec  tant 
de  courage  les  vices  de  Louis  quatorze,  et  les 
abus  de  son  gouvernement ; celui  qui  parla 
toujours  dela  religion,  non  point  avec  cette 
eloquence  d’enthousiaste  qui  peutquelque- 
fois  ne  tenir  qu’a  Fimagination,  et  s’ac- 
corder  en  secret  avec  des  vices ; mais  avec 
un  sentiment  si  tendre  et  si  pur,  comme  on 
parle  de  l’objet  que  Fon  aime  et  dont  on  a 
besoin  pour  son  bonheur ; on  veut  qu’un 
tel  homme  ait  exerce  le  metier  infame  de 
corrupteur ! On  veut  qu’il  se  soit  servi 
de  la  religion  pour  sanctifier  des  intrigues 
honteuses,  et  oter  au  crimes  ses  remords  ! 
Jusqu’a  quand  se  trouvera-t-il  des  hommes 
m 3 
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qui  ne  veulent  point  qu’il  existe  de  vertu 
sur  la  terre ! et  qui  pourra  desormais  se 
croire  a Fabri  de  la  calomnie,  si  la  sainte 
memoire  de  Fenelon  ne  l’est  pas ! 

Ce  n'etoit  pas  ainsi  qu’en  jugeoit  son 
siecle,  lorsque  dans  son  exil  de  Cambray 
il  recevoit  Fhommagedessouverains  ; lors- 
que dans  la  guerre  de  la  succession  nos  en- 
nemisluiservoient  d’escorte  sur  ses  terres; 
et  que  Marlborough  et  le  Prince  Eugene, 
enravageant  la  France,  se  faisoient  glorie 
de  respecter  en  lui  une  vertu  qui  sembloit 
appartenir  a FEurope  entiere.  Ces  hon- 
ueurs  qu'il  a re£us  de  son  vivant,  le  ven- 
gent  assez  des  outrages  qu’on  ose  faire  a sa 
cendre.  Cependant  tous  les  Francois 
Monsieur,  vous  doivent  de  la  reconnois- 
sance  pour  avoir  entrepris  de  defendre  sa 
memoire.  Les  grands  hommes  de  chaque 
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pays  sont  la  propriete  la  plus  chere  des 
nations.  Un  instinct  involontaire  nous 
porte  a les  honorer  dans  les  siecles  merae 
ou  ils  semblent  etre  nos  accusateurs,  et  oil 
leurs  grandes  qualites  nous  reprochent  nos 
vices  et  nos  foiblesses.  11  semble  que  nous 
nous  rapprochions  encore  des  homines  ce- 
lebres  par  1’ admiration  qu’ils  nous  inspirent. 
Jamais,  Monsieur,  lamemoirede  Fenelon 
n’a  ete  plus  honoree  qu’elleTest  aujourd’- 
hui  en  France ; son  nom  est  parmi  nous 
celui  de  la  vertu,  et  on  nele  prononce  plus 
sans  un  respect  mele  d’attendrissement. 

L’academie  Francois  lui  decerna  il  y a 
quelques  annees,  les  honneurs  d’  un  eloge 
public.  Un  homme  vertueux  qui  est  au- 
jourd’hui  en  France  a la  tete  de  1’ admini- 
stration des  arts*  faite  executer  par  ordre 

* Mr.  Le  Comte  Dangevillers. 
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da  gouvernement,  la  statue  de  cet  homiiie 
celebre,  avec  celles  de  Sally,  de  Descar- 
tes, du  Chancelier  de  l’hopital  et  du  Pre- 
sident Montesquieu.  Bientot  on  y joindra 
celles  de  Turenne  et  de  Paschal.  Dans 
peu  ces  statues  seront  exposees  aux  regards 
publics.  Nous  osons  parmi  nous  rappeller 
quelques  institutions  d’Athenes ; et  la 
France  a aussi  ses  Pericles  qui  se  servent  du 
pouvoir  des  arts  sur  une  nation  sensible 
pour  y nourrir  Fenthousiasme  des  vertus, 
et  entretenir  ou  reveiller  le  sentiment  de  la 
grandeur  nationale. 

La  France  et  FEurope  entiere  honorent 
Fenelon ; Milord  Chesterfield  ose  Foutra^ 
ger.  Si  Fenelon  vivoit  encore,  il  pourroit 
imiter  le  trait  de  Scipion  qui  accuse  d’un 
crime  devant  le  peuple  assemble  dit  pour 
toute  reponse ; j’ai  combuttu  pour  vous  et 
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sauve  la  patrie ; allons  rendre  graces  aux 
ditux ; et  tout  le  monde  suivroit  encore 
Scipion  au  capitole. 

J’ai  Thonneur  d’etre  bien  parfaitement,, 

Monsieur, 


Votre,  &c. 
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LETTRE 


RROM 

MONSIEUR  THOMAS, 

TO 

MONSIEUR  ©ESENFANS. 


Paris,  March  1,  1777. 

Sir, 

I have  just  read  the  pamphlet  in  which 
you  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Fenelon’s  memory,  against  the 
imputations  which  Lord  Chesterfield  has 
cast  upon  it. 

I am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  and 
think  that  we  ought  not  even  to  suspect  so 
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pure  a virtue  of  so  base  a crime.  Who  can 
doubt,  in  reading  his  letter  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  that  she  was  not  already  mar- 
ried ? We  need  but  recur  to  his  own  words 
to  receive  conviction. 

“It  is  true,  Madam,  (says  he)  that  yowr 
situation  is  enigmatical , but  it  is  God  who 
has  ordained  it  should  be  so.  You  neither 
desired,  nor  chose  it,  nor  even  conceived 
an  idea  of  it,  yourself . It  is  the  work  of 
God.  He  hides  from  you  his  secrets,  and 
hides  them  from  the  world  also , which  would 
he  much  amazed  if  you  should  reveal  to  it 
what  you  have  imparted  in  confidence  to  me. 
It  is  God’s  mystery,  who  has  been  pleased 
to  exalt  you  for  the  sanctification  of  those 
who  were  born  in  the  highest  state  of  eleva- 
tion. You  Jill  the  place  of  queens ” 
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I appeal  now  to  any  impartial  person,  if 
any  thing  can  be  more  clearly  implied  in 
this  passage,  than  the  marriage  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  with  Lewis  XIV  ? And  that 
half-veiled  grandeur  which  placed  a private 
individual  so  near  the  throne,  gave  her  the 
greatest  influence  without  the  least  autho- 
rity,  the  utmost  consideration  without  any 
real  title,  and  rendered  her  an  object  both 
of  respect  and  duty,  by  setting  her  above 
persons  of  the  first  rank  at  court,  was  cer- 
tainly, as  Fenelon  says,  a true  enigme. 

Is  it  possible  to  apply  this  term  to  the 

state  of  a mistress  ? Is  it  suitable  to  the 
condition  of  those  women,  who,  generally 
more  ambitious  than  tender,  hope  only 
from  such  high  intrigues  to  emblazon  their 
dishonour  by  an  accumulation  of  fortune  ? 
We  know  that  it  is  not  in  their  power,  and 


f 
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seldom  even  in  their  will,  to  conceal  their 
weaknesses.  We  know  that  their  conduct 
is  observed  by  the  eyes  of  a court  made 
quick-sighted  by  its  own  vices,  and  often 
by  the  still  more  prying  attention  of  many 
rivals,  who  envy  in  secret  their  shame  and 
their  success.  Curiosity,  interest,  and 
public  malignity,  would  eagerly  unite  in 
tearing  off  the  veil  with  which  they  might 
in  vain  endeavour  to  cover  themselves. 
No : there  never  w as,  nor  ever  will  be, 
any  thing  enigmatical  in  such  kind  of  con- 
nections. 

Granting  that  the  words  of  Fenelon’s 
letter  were  not  quite  so  clear  as  they  are, 
w ho  could  suppose  that  the  most  respect- 
able of  men  would  have  descended  to  act 
between  a king  and  his  mistress  ex  parte} 
which  even  in  a court  would  debase  the 


most  contemptible  characters,  and  dis- 
honour even  those  who  long  have  seemed  to 
renounce  all  honour  ? 

It  is  by  the  constant  tenor  of  his  life,  by 
the  consistency  of  his  sentiments  and  con- 
duct, that  we  should  presume  to  judge  of 
any  man ; and  yet  it  is  said,  that  the  author 
of  Telemachus,  one  who  lived  in  intimate 
friendship  with  the  most  virtuous  of  his 
cotemporaries ; he  who  was  the  wise  in- 
structor of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; he  who 
dared  to  condemn  the  vices  of  Lewis  XIV. 
and  the  misconduct  of  his  government , he 
who  has  spoken  of  religion,  not  with  that 
enthusiastic  eloquence  which  sometime 
arises  from  an  over-heated  imagination,  and 
may  accord  but  too  well  in  secret  with  our 
vices,  but  with  that  purity  and  tenderness 
of  sentiment  with  which  we  speak  of  the 
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object  of  our  love  and  source  of  our  felicity 
and  it  is  said,  that  such  a man  had  prac- 
tised the  infamous  trade  of  a corrupter  ! 
had  prostitutedreligion  to  the  most  shame- 
less purposes,  and  scanctified  crimes  to 
prevent  their  being  attended  with  remorse ! 
How  long  [shall  there  be  found,  not  men, 
but  monsters,  who  deny  the  existence  of 
virtue  upon  earth  ! Who  henceforth  may 
believe  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny,  when  the  sacred  memory  of  Fe- 
nelon  has  not  escaped  its  venom  ! 

It  was  not  thus  that  his  cotemporaries 
thought  of  this  virtuous  man,  when,  in 
his  exile  at  Cambray,  he  received  the  ho- 
mage even  of  sovereigns ; when,  in  the 
w ar  about  tli e succession,  our  enemies  serv- 
ed him  for  an  escort  on  his  lands ; and 
that  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene, 
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in  ravaging  France,  added  to  their  glory 
by  respecting  in  him  such  distinguished 
virtue  as  ought  not  to  belong  peculiarly 
to  one  nation,  but  to  be  considered  as  the 
general  properly  of  Europe. 

The  honours  he  received  while  living, 
amply  compensate  for  the  outrage  which 
has  been  committed  against  his  ashes. 
However,  Sir,  France  owes  you  its  grati- 
tude for  having  generously  stept  forth  in 
defence  of  his  memory.  The  great  men  of 
every  country  are  its  highest  honour,  and 
the  dearest  property  of  all  nations.  An 
involuntary  instinct  compels  us  to  res- 
pect them,  even  in  an  age  where  the  su- 
periority of  their  virtues  and  talents  seem 
to  render  them  our  accusers,  from  a com- 
parison with  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of 
the  present  asra.  The  admiration  with 
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which  we  are  inspired  by  the  characters  of 
celebrated  men,  seems  to  raise  us  nearer  their 
standard.  Never,  Sir,  has  the  memory  of 
Fenelon  been  more  revered  than  it  is  at 
this  day  in  France  : his  name  amongst  us 
is  that  of  Virtue,  and  we  pronounce  it  not 
but  with  a respect  mingled  with  tender- 
ness. 

The  French  Academy,  some  years  since, 
decreed  him  the  honours  of  a public  eu- 
logium ; and  a person,  eminent  for  his 
virtues,  now  presiding  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  arts,*  has  by  order  of  govern- 
ment, directed  a statue  to  be  executed  for 
this  illustrious  man,  with  those  of  Sully, 
Descartes,  the  Chancellor  de  FHopital,  and 
the  president  Montesquieu.  Those  of  Tu- 


* The  count  Dangevillers. 
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renneand  Paschal  are  to  be  joined  to  this 
immortal  group,  and  in  a short  time  they 
will  be  exhibited  to  the  public  view. 

We  dare  recall  amongst  us  some  of  the 
Athenian  institutions  ; and  France  has 
also  its  Pericles,  who  employs  the  power  of 
the  arts  over  a sensible  people,  to  nourish 
an  enthusiasm  for  virtue,  and  to  awaken 
and  encourage  the  sentiments  of  national 
greatness. 

France,  or  rather  all  Europe,  honours 
Feneton  ; Lord  Chesterfield  dares  outrage 
him ! If  Felenon  was  living,  he  would 
probably  imitate  the  conduct  of  Scipio, 
who,  when  he  was  accused  of  a crime  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  people,  made  only 
this  answsr,  “ I have  fought  for  you,  and 
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saved  my  country;  let  us  go  and  return 
thanks  to  the  gods”  And  all  the  people 
followed  Scipioto  the  Capitol. 


I have  the  honour  to  be  most  perfectly, 


Yours,  &c. 


LINES 


NOEL  DESENFANS,  Esa. 

ON  HIS  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  PICTURES,  PUB,* 
CHS AED  FOR  THE  LATE  KING  OF  POLAND. 

BY  JOHN  TAYLOR,  ESQ . 

Though  tasteless  Time,  with  slow  but  certain  rage, 
Painting’s  sublimest  treasures  will  destroy, 

Yet  those  preserv’d  in  thy  descriptive  page. 

Uninjur’d,  shall  Posterity  enjoy. 

So  well  thy  pen  each  Master’s  style  displays  ; 

Such  force  and  beauty  in  the  work  we  find, 

That  Fancy,  charm’d,  o’er  ev’ry  picture  strays. 

And  feels  the  rich  collection  in  the  mind. 

Nor  bound  to  mere  Description’s  boldest  reach— 

Thy  labours  to  a nobler  fame  aspire ; 

Knowledge  so  moraliz’d  shall  Critics  teach 
To  judge  with  candour,  and  with  truth  admire. 

Hence  future  Artists  shall  those  labours  prize, 

Which  rescue  Genius  from  its  ruthless  foej 

And  hope  another  Desknfans  will  rise. 

In  Time’s  despite,  to  bid  their  colours  glow. 


